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The Biggest Bugaboo 


Offer credit unions great opportunity for growth 


b y Dora 


Aut your members may be saving 
every cent they should be saving. 

All your members may be coming to 
your credit union for every loan they 
get, and for every loan they could 
well use. 

But even then your credit union is 
not rendering its maximum service 
and obtaining its maximum operating 
income. 

Not until 


tential 


every one of your po- 
members and 
make full use of the services of your 
credit union can you rest assured that 
your credit union is doing as well as 


it might. 


members are 


But, you may ask, why bother about 
rendering maximum service? Why 
not be serve those who 
come to us, and let the rest go by? 
Are not other loan agencies now offer- 
ing adequate 


content to 


service for reasonable 
fees? 


Read 


professor 


what John 
at the 


says: 


Newton Baker, 
University of Cin- 
cinnati, 
“Inflation is not today’s biggest 
bugaboo. Far werse is what is ac- 
tually happening to the “little man” 
in our financial structure. It is ironic 
but true that during America’s great- 
est prosperity the nation’s loan sharks 
are extracting annually over 250 mil- 
lion dollars. And this golden harvest 
in usury is being extracted from those 
least able to pay.” 

And James P. McGranery, assistant 
to the United States Attorney General, 
“It has been estimated that the 
loan sharks lend approximately $100,- 
000,000 per year at rates of interest 
ranging from 120 percent to 3,000 per 
cent annually.” 


notes, 


During the war a government of- 
ficial testified that loan sharks were 
“especially troublesome around the 
war plants. They cluster around those 
gates like flies to lend their money 
at these ruinous rates.” 

No agency is quite so able and will- 





Dora Maxwell is director of Cuna’s organ- 
ization and education department. 
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ing as the credit union to protect the 
small wage earner from the clutches 
of the loan shark. Unless credit unions 
do a first-rate job, loan sharks will 
continue to reap a deplorable harvest. 

Likewise the credit union is best 
able to help the small wage earner 
save money. Unquestionably most of 
the millions of dollars credit union 
members have saved, they would not 
have saved were it not for the exist- 
ence and encouragement of their 
credit unions. 

So what? 


So, in general, let us take to heart 
the reports which show other loan 
agencies getting the jump on us for 
the peace-time consumer loan busi- 
ness. Let us use the ability we have 
shown we have, let us make full use 
of the ‘credit union way, to get that 
part of the business we should get— 
that is to say, many times more than 
we are now getting. 


Membership Drive Suggestions 

And so, in particular, let us start 
now to lay our plans for the Fourth 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive, which will run 
from September 1 to December 1. 

Your membership drive committee 
should be appointed at once, and the 
committee should immediately begin 
to gather material and ideas for the 
drive. It might well study the Sep- 
tember 1945 issue of Bripce (this year 
an issue similarly devoted to the mem- 
bership drive will be issued the first 
of September). It might well review 
the lessons learned during your credit 
union’s drive last year, if you had one. 
It might well keep its eyes peeled for 
suggestions from material developed 
by other agencies. It might well re- 
view the Idea Exchange section of 
recent issues of Brince. 

The sooner we start getting ready, 
the more successful this year’s drive 
will be. And the more successful we 
make the drive, the better shall we 
meet the challenge presented us by 
the peace-time reconversion period. 
Truly this is a crucial period, and we 
must do our part toward assuring 
peace-time prosperity—the only true 
prosperity. 
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World Government 


and 
The Declaration of Independence 
by Joun D. TIMLIN 


HavE YOU EVER WONDERED how the 
Declaration of Independence came to 
be written? Did the men responsible 
for it sit down one day and write it all 
out nicely on a piece of paper and sign 
it and thereby guarantee us “. . . life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness”? 

I’m afraid not. 

It would be rather nice if all great 
advances in government and the sci- 
ence of man’s relation to man could be 
brought about merely by writing out 
a declaration and having a few “solid 
citizens” sign it. 

Human progress just doesn’t work 
that way. 

The Declaration of Independence 
was a burning reality in the minds of 
great masses of people long before it 
was put down on paper. They gave it 
much thought. They discussed it. It 
was something that vitally affected the 
ordinary man and woman and it was 
on the test bench of public opinion for 
a long time. The final draft was mere- 
ly a setting forth of certain principles 
that every man had known for a long 
time were “self-evident truths.” 

Today the talk is of World Govern- 
ment. 

Anyone who has studied the prob- 
lem of war knows that only by a dem- 
ocratically elected World Government 
can this problem be solved. 

World Government will not sud- 
denly materialize overnight. It will 
not come into being at the bidding of 
a few armed with fountain pens, no 
matter how nicely its “constitution” 
may be written or how “solid” the 
citizens who sign it. 

It will come only when the ordinary 
man and woman realizes the essential 
rightness of it in the same way that 
they realized the essential rightness of 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
groundwork for World Government is 
being laid now, every day, in the con- 
sciousness of ordinary men and 
women all over the world. 
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The idea of World Government is 
hedged about with difficulties. 

How does one go about setting up 
such a government? 

I don’t know. 

Did the majority of persons who 
knew that the idea behind the Decla- 
ration of Independence was sound, 
know how the Constitution of the 
United States of America was going to 
be set up? 

Of course not. 

More important than the machinery 
of World Government is the concept of 
World Government in the minds of 
ordinary men and women. 

The Credit Union movement is 
founded on the principles of Co-oper- 
ation and Economic Democracy. These 
two principles are essential in any 
scheme of World Government. 

It seems to me that we in the Credit 
Union movement have something that 
the “New World Order” is going to 
need. 

Are we going to keep it to our- 
selves? 

Or spread it around?—John D. 
Timlin, treasurer St. Clare’s Parish 
Credit Union, Toronto, Ontario. 





Bert Savage 


Vice President from Canada 
A. C. “Bert” Savace, Cuna vice presi- 
dent from Canadian District, is the 
first person to hold that position, 
which was created at recent Cuna 
meetings (see June Brince). 

Bert js without doubt one of the 
hardest working credit union leaders. 
He is president of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Credit Unions. He is vice 
president of the Ontario Credit Union 
League and business manager of the 
Ontario Crepit Union News. 

In his spare time he is secretary- 
treasurer of the Ontario Cooperative 
Union, director of the Cooperative 
Union of Canada, secretary-treasurer 


of the Cooperators’ Fidelity and Guar- 
antee Association, and an officer of 
the United Farmers Cooperative 
Company, Ltd. 

Bert’s home is in Toronto, Ontario, 
not so far from the family of quintup- 
let fame, the Dionnes. He says, “I 
have nothing to do with the Dionnes, 
I must confess, but I often wish I had 
quintuplet ability to divide my obli- 
gations amongst four other people.” 

However the extent to which he 
appreciates the importance of the 
work he is doing is shown by the poem 
he quoted at the end of the remarks 
he made when he was called upon to 
speak just after his election at the 
Cuna meetings in Madison: 


BUILDERS 


I watched them tearing a building 
down, 

A gang of men in a busy town; 

With a Ho-Heave-Ho! and a lusty 
yell, 

They swung a beam and a side-wall 
fell. 

I said to a foreman standing there, 

“Are these men skilled, 

And the kind you would hire 

If you had to build?” 

He gave a laugh and said, “No indeed, 

Common labor is all I need. 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

What its taken builders years to do.” 

And I said to myself as I went my 
way, 

“Which of these roles have I tried to 
play? 

Am Ia builder who builds with care, 

Planning my life with rule and square, 

Or am Ia wrecker roaming the town, 

Content with the labor of tearing 
down?” 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles about new members of the Cuna 
Executive Committee. 


What, Oh What, To Do 


In July 
@ Plan educational loan promotion 
for August and September. 
@ Remind members they should get 
fuel stored up for winter—and that 
credit union loans may help. 
@ Promote regular savings for Christ- 
mas expenses. 
@ Intensify planning and preparation 
for membership drive in fall. 
@ Review operating practices to see if 
they cannot be simplified and made 
more suitable for the increase in busi- 
ness to come. 
@ Plan vacations for all employees. If 
your treasurer is a volunteer worker 
it is all the more important that he be 
given a couple of weeks of relief from 
the details and responsibilities of his 
position. He should have an under- 
study, anyway. 











What do we mean, 


credit union service? 


We meet dollar competition, and provide many 
extra values, which put us far out in front. 


CREDIT UNION is a service in- 
A stitution. A splendid job, yes, 
a marvelous job has been 
done so far, but now that we 
have sorta grown up, put away our 
knee pants and stepped into full 
length trousers, we must come to ac- 
cept more mature behavior. For ex- 
ample our credit union will, this year, 
be in a position, we hope, to finance 
our members’ homes, which our new 
State law and our new By-Laws per- 
mit. 

I had the honor during the year just 
closed, to go to our State Capitol at 
Jefferson City on two occasions to 
meet with the Committee on Banking 
and Finance both in the House of 
Representatives and Senate chambers. 
It was and is through such effort on 
the part of the more aggressive credit 
union officers in the State of Missouri 
that the new law came into being. This 
should have a pronounced bearing on 
our future posterity. 


What We Mean 

What do we mean by credit union 
service? 

Service has several dictionary 
meanings, such as service in the 
armed forces; service involving a rite, 
such as marriage service; one is that 
brand or kind of employment for 
which compensation is exacted, such 
as delivery service, insurance service, 
legal service, medical, etc.; and now 
comes credit union service such as 
credit union directors and committee 
members offer credit union members. 
For this service no monetary remu- 
neration is asked nor expected nor 
accepted. It is this kind of service the 
greatest teacher that ever set foot on 
earth recommended while laboring 
upon the shores of Galilee. This mas- 
ter teacher labored unto salvation of 





H. J. Johnson is vice president of the St. Louis 
Employees Credit Union, St. Louis, Missouri. 
This article is adapted from a talk given at 
the tenth annual meeting of his credit union, 
this January. 





by H. J. Johnson 


men. His sermon on salvation cen- 
tered around faith, hope and charity. 

We credit union people have faith 
in each other. We have a high hope for 
prosperity and we believe in charity. 
We believe that an institution which 
promotes economic freedom certainly 
practices charity. Charity as here used 
proposes it as the duty to keep human 
throats from being cut from ear to ear 
rather than to offer bandages for use 
after that serious operation has come 
to pass. 

We believe charity not only begins 
at home but it should entail that de- 
gree of vigilance that will prevent 
your home from burning down rather 
than to offer shelter after the fire. 
These philosophical principles may 
be put into practical operation by 
helping people to help themselves. 
Credit union directors offer leadership 
toward this objective. It is up to all 
members to accept it and put it into 
play. How? By linking their financial 
problems with the credit union and 
keeping them there. 

For example, if you have a sudden 
hospital bill hit you in the face, the 
credit union has cash ready for you 
and is offering, yes, almost pleading 
for you to accept it. This credit union 
help will cost you about one third as 
much as it would from outside sources. 
The money is available at your own 
repayment terms, within liberal limits. 

Outside of the credit union, the re- 
payment terms are dictated and carry 
fines if not met. Fines have left the 
credit union minds a long time ago. 
Golden Rule concepts just don’t have 
a place for fines. : 

Your home commodities should be 
bought for cash with credit union 
funds. Young couples just starting out 
often pay excessive carrying charges, 
and often as not incur other costly 
inconveniences. At credit union rates 
of one per cent per month on the un- 
paid balances as is our practice, you 
save much of that cost and all the 
inconveniences. 




















Lowest Costs 

I have made computations of sev- 
eral so called glaring examples of 
better than credit union term con- 
tracts and in every instance the mar- 
gin of cost to the borrower was found 
to be in our favor. For example, sev- 
eral years ago the First National Bank 
in St. Louis let out money up to $1,000 
on your own signature at 4 per cent 
per annum discount. One of our credit 
union members needing $1,000 sub- 
scribed because he conscientiously 
thought it was better. Let’s see what 
he got. 


$1,000 @ 12 months — $83.34 per 
month—repayment terms too steep. 
$1,000 @ 18 months — $55.56 per 
month—repayment terms too steep. 
$1,000 @ 24 months — $41.67 per 
month—terms accepted. 

He got $920 cash, he deteriorated his 
estate by $1,000 by impounding an in- 
surance policy which cost him $30 per 
thousand per year and he received no 
insurance against death. Had he ac- 
cepted the one year contract, it would 
have cost him $5.25 more than the 
same contract with the credit union. 
The 18 month contract would have 
cost him between $12 and $13 more 
than a like term contract with the 
credit union and on the contract he 
actually accepted the credit union 
would have saved him almost $26. He 
would not have lowered his estate by 
$1,000. He would have been insured 
against death and he would not have 
had the inconvenience of impounding 
his insurance policy and later unim- 
pounding it. 

Folks, please think it over. Four per 
cent per annum discount bank money, 
without insurance and with a depre- 
ciated estate costs you more than 
credit union money. Always go to your 
credit union before you act—it pays. 

Another case recently came to my 
attention where a home was financed 
on excellent terms, as follows: $5,000 
was borrowed and the debt retired at 
$50 per month in 15 years. The con- 
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tract stipulated adding taxes and 1n- 
surance to the note each time money 
was paid out for these items and 
thereby extended the repayment time 
beyond 15 years. Let’s examine this 
contract. 


50 x 12 x 15—$9,000 
Initial fees $ 180. 
Total $9,180. 


This is equivalent to paying back 
$1.836 for each $1 borrowed. The 
credit union can do better for you. At 
742% interest per annum paid to the 
credit union, it should cost you no 
more. Again, it will pay you to see the 
credit union. You won't need to grieve 
over all the extra inclemencies other 
financial sources hand you. Sometimes 
very sugar coated. 

In a board meeting of our credit 
union on November 26, 1945 in con- 
nection with real estate loans, the 
statement was made that we would 
have to meet the money market on 
that type of loans and immediately the 
statement was challenged and the 
challenge concluded with the remark 
that if we hope to have any business 
in that field, it will be necessary to 
beat competition. Computations show 
that 742% credit union money com- 
petes with every plan that has so far 
been offered for comparison. 


We Are Far Out In Front 

My personal contention is that with 
the service we give to our members, 
if we just meet dollar competition, we 
are far out in front. This does not 
mean that we propose just meeting 
competitors’ costs. For instance, we 
carry insurance against death which 
on competitive contracts would cost 
you close to $25 per thousand per year. 
This service no competitors offer. We 
offer convenience which cannot be 
equated into dollars and cents. Service 
likewise may not be well expressed 
in a dollar mathematical relationship. 
However, they are so charged for in 
the medical and legal fields. 

I think it fitting at this time to re- 
port on the integrity angle of our peo- 
ple. It is indeed encouraging to know 
that out of over 3,200 people in our 
credit union only four persons have 
shown a laxness in moral character to 
the extent that they willfully contem- 
plated to beat the credit union out of 
money loaned them. We have made 
8,500 loans aggregating $1,221,406. 


Need a Million 

We have $725,000 with which to 
operate. If we fulfill our service obli- 
gations, we will need a full million 
dollars to take care of our loan appli- 
cations. Your question may well be 
“why so much?” The answer is, there 
are many young couples where the 
wives are in our company employ, the 
husbands in our country’s armed 
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torces. They are beginners and by and 
large without funds. We should, and 
must, furnish them the funds to buy 
for cash. If we do our part, we will 
furnish that cash for buying furniture, 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators and 
ere long, their home itself. If we don’t, 
somebody else will, and at a much 
higher cost and under severe terms. 
Are we our brother’s keeper? You an- 
swer. 

If we believe in liberty in the politi- 
cal freedom we have and which is ours 
to enjoy, then it now becomes our 
duty to preserve it. It is a sacred care 
in our trust, let’s further it and propa- 
gate it. 

If we believe that the new nation, 
wrought forth upon this continent 
eight score and ten years ago con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
to equal opportunity and that econo- 
mic freedom is essential to govern- 
ment by the people and for the people, 
then let all of us officers and members 
dedicate ourselves to this institution, 
the St. Louis Telephone Employees 
Credit Union, whose tenth anniver- 
sary we are celebrating. 


Mischief And No Moon 


IN THE YARD back of Jesuit Headquar- 
ters in Kingston, Jamaica, someone 
sometime threw together a little two- 
story wooden house. Today it is the 
domicile of Fr. Gerry Heffernan, S.J., 
Editor of Jamaica’s Catholic weekly, 
and the Island center of Jesuit co-op 
promotional activity. Other words, Fr. 
Gerry and I (Father Sullivan) split 
the house. Well, the other night there 
was no tropic moon. Not a zephyr 
sighing the royal palms. But while the 
moon was in, mischief was out; in fact 
all out. For while the Editor and I 


slept the sleep of the just on the upper 
deck, an expert of no mean skill jim- 
mied his way into the first floor, 
snipped the phone wires—and the snip 
was really neat, if you happen to be 
a connoisseur—divorced us from many 
things valuable to us including my 
trusty bike, my only means of locomo- 
tion around these Jamaican parts. 
Hence I am down on the pavements 
again whence I started some years 
ago. Mentioning the pavements seems 
to be a salutary mention, since I find 
I now have a new sympathy for those 
tall, handsome black policemen down 
here whose job it is to pound the hot 
beat every day. In fact, as mine Irish 
ancestors had a way of putting it: 
“"Tis an ill wind that blows no one 
good.” What I mean is: some hours 
later a Jamaican plain clothes man 
arrived on the scene. We talked for 
about an hour. The first five minutes 
we spent discussing the “break.” The 
next fifty-five on the Co-ops and the 
police force. Net result? Loss: one 
bike. Gain: we are going to establish 
a Credit Union for the local cops. 
Hence, “’Tis an ill wind. . . .’-—John 
Peter Sullivan, St. George’s College 
Extension School, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Reprinted from RocHDALE COOPERATOR. 


Barry Back 


James M. Barry, managing director 
of the Texas Credit Union League, is 
now out of the Army and back in his 
credit union work. He shipped out of 
Manila on April 20 and said good-bye 
to the Army at San Antonio on May 
17. 

Marjorie Barry served the league 
as office secretary while her husband 
was in uniform, but is once more de- 
voting herself to her home. 





Notable Chapter Meeting 


At notable Memphis Chapter meeting in 
April. M. A. Stepherson, Jr., Cuna director; 
R. L. Stacy, Tennessee Credit Union League 
director: Mrs. Helen Weakley. chapter sec- 
retary: J. E. Blomgren, F. D. I. C. review ex- 
aminer, Washington, D. C.; L. B. Heitzman, 
chapter president and league director: Mrs. 
Birdie Jones, chapter treasurer; H. B. Wright, 
principal credit union examiner, St. Louis, 
Missouri; J. E. Aaron, chapter vice president; 
Geo. E. McNamara, F. D. I. C. examiner and 


past chapter president; Frank May, 
chapter president and league secretary. 
@ The 40 credit unions in Memphis have a 
live-wire chapter. Its meetings regularly 
draw good crowds. At the April meeting 
Mr. Blomgren led a discussion of consumer 
problems. In March a mock board meeting 
dramatized sound credit union policies and 
practices. Last summer a box supper in the 
pavillion of one of the city’s parks, with a 
rented juke box, was popular. 


past 








NOT SUCH AN AWFUL FIX 


AL, you had better be ready 

to leave town in a hurry, be- 

cause if this war should end 
suddenly, you are going to be in an 
awful fix.” 

I often heard that remark—when 
our credit union’s business was at its 
peak during the war. I usually came 
back with some sort of a reassuring 
remark, but honestly I felt as though I 
was whistling in the dark to keep up 
my courage. Being treasurer of a 
credit union in a war-boomed plant, 
with assets swollen from the 1940 fig- 
ure of $658,000 to more than 3he 
million, presented a future dark with 
unanswered and unanswerable ques- 
tions. 

Well, now that the test is over we 
are convinced that we can face any 
emergency without being concerned 
about the outcome. 

Our experience since V-J Day was 
perhaps duplicated in hundreds of 
other credit unions throughout the 
country; perhaps not on such a large 
scale, but in proportion their problems 
must have been as difficult as ours, 
and in a great many cases even more 
difficult. The credit union movement 
has been tried and not found wanting. 
and collectively our credit unions 
have contributed much towards the 
victorious ending of the war 

If there are still a few skeptics left 
who believe that credit unions are not 
an important part of our future eco- 
nomic development, we can, with a 
great deal of pride, say to them, “Let’s 
look at the record” and I am sure the 
record will speak for itself 


Here is our part of that record with 


some background history 

We made our first loan, for $50, on 
February 1, 1935, when we were three 
weeks old. An application for a loan 
was quite an event and in looking 
back through our records, we found 
that practically every application had 
its full complement of five credit com- 
mittee signatures and before they 





Harold A. Iverson is treasurer and general 
manager of the East Hartford Aircraft Federal 
Credit Union. He is also a director of the 
Connecticut Credit Union League, of the 
Connecticut League Federal Credit Union. 
and of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion. He is Connecticut agent for the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society. This article is 
adapted from a talk given at the 1946 con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Cuna Associa- 
tion. 





signed practically every one of our 
fifteen directors were consulted. We 
met once each week and today we 
wonder how we ever did business with 
those people who had to wait a week 
or more for their applications to be 
approved. 

As business improved, we decided 
to meet twice each week and then 
three times each week and finally we 
decided to meet every day. We found 
that the more meetings we had, the 
more business we did. We had one 
strict rule in connection with loan ap- 
plications — every one received our 
very best attention. It paid us divi- 
dends because each satisfied loan cus- 
tomer told his friends and they too 
became our customers. 

We tried as best we could to serve 
their every need by not restricting 
deposits and by developing loan facili- 
ties for the financing of automobiles, 
furniture, appliances, and so forth. We 
tried to do a thorough job in this re- 
spect and again it paid. us dividends 
and at the same time we were render- 
ing a valuable and much needed serv- 
ice to our membership. 

Too many credit unions have been 
reluctant to develop business of this 
sort, believing that it commercializes 
the activities of the credit union. We 
disagree emphatically. We believe our 
members should not be forced to pay 
high interest rates for automobile 
financing when the credit union is in a 
position to lend money at low interest 
rates. In addition, the credit union is 
in a position to protect the borrower 
from a repossession of his automobile 
in the event that illness or some other 
unfortunate circumstance enters the 
picture to make it impossible for the 
individual to continue payments in 
accordance with terms of his contract. 

Growing Pains 

For two years we struggled along 
without an office but, as business in- 
creased, the company agreed to con- 
tribute the services of a full-time girl 
clerk and furnished us with an office. 
We soon needed a second girl and 
finally in March, 1937, I obtained a 
leave of absence from the United Air- 
craft Corporation to take up the full- 
time duties of a treasurer. My first 
move was to recommend the purchase 
of a mechanical bookkeeping equip- 
ment and we obtained delivery of the 
equipment seven months after placing 
the order. By the end of 1937, we had 
2.500 members and $119,000 in assets. 

During 1938, the credit union took 


ut 


war-swollen assets 

and V-J Day layoffs 
produced credit union drama 

handled in typical 

matter-of-fact way 


over the salaries of the two clerks and 
the credit union found itself with 
three full-time salaries to pay. As we 
grew, we added an employee from 
time to time and by the end of 1940, 
we had six full-time employees, 8,000 
members and assets of $658,000. 1941 
was the banner year — everything 
happened—we ended the year with 
14,000 members and _ $1,690,000 in 
assets. 


The problem of finding capable em- 
ployees, adequate equipment and an 
office to house our facilities was a 
serious one. We could see the hand- 
writing on the wall as 1941 got under 
way and when we attempted to pur- 
chase an additional bookkeeping ma- 
chine, we were quoted a nine-month 
delivery date with a faint possibility 
of bettering that date by a month or 
two. We had some connections and we 
used them and by so doing we ob- 
tained delivery six weeks after date 
of order. We would have been in an 
extremely difficult position if that 
equipment had not been delivered as 
soon as it was. As the situation grew 
worse, we bought two more machines, 
bringing our total to four—three for 
everyday use and one for a spare. 

1942 ended with 18,500 members 
and our assets had increased an addi- 
tional million dollars, bringing the 
total to $2,770,000. Things were really 
happening. We were financing as 
many as 20 automobiles per day and 
approving as many as 90 loan applica- 
tions per day. The busiest day we 
ever had was the day we approved 
126 loan applications. There was little 
time to think and plan but somehow 
everything seemed to come out all 
right. I surrounded myself with a 
competent group of employees and 
began to unload some of my responsi- 
bilities. The time finally came when I 
could sit back once in a while and 
simply watch the parade go by. 


War Troubles 


We were severely handicapped by 
the loss of six employees to the armed 























by Harold A. Iverson 
forces. Replacement employees were 
difficult to train and the problem of 
wages was always complicated due to 
the competition of high wages paid by 
war industries. 

As the war progressed, our loan 
problems became more and more in- 
volved. It is interesting to note at this 
point that over 14,000 individuals left 
the employ of our company to enter 
the armed forces and a great many of 
these people were credit union mem- 
bers. The company’s payroll finally 
reached a peakeof approximately 56,- 
000 individuals and while this payroll 
was building up one out of every four 
individuals hired left the company’s 
employ. Our plant, like many others, 
began to employ thousands of women 
and loan applications received from 
this group were difficult to approve 
because of the unceftainty of their 
continued employment. We overcame 
this problem by requiring sound en- 
dorsements or collateral, but at the 
same time we did not relax our ef- 
forts to be of service to this group. 

We reached our peak during the 
month of April, 1945. The assets 
amounted to $3,553,000; loans out- 
standing amounted to $375,000, which 
represented a gradual decline from 
$714,000 as of August 31, 1941 at which 
time our assets amounted to $1,215,000. 
Shares amounted to $3,482,000—an all 
time high. Our investments in United 
States Government Bonds amounted 
to $2,500,000 and $302,000 was invested 
in Federal Savings & Loan Shares. 


Reconversion Plans 


At this point, there were definite 
signs of an early end to the war and 
we began a systematic curtailment of 
loans. The first step was to slow down 
the chronic repeaters. We were espe- 
cially cautious in connection with 
applications received from employees 
and individuals who were working 
strictly for the duration. 

The second step was to delay ap- 
proval of most loan applications for 
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two to three days in order to give us 
more time to check the applications 
thoroughly. 

The third step was to refuse loans 
to individuals who were too heavily 
involved as co-makers or endorsers. 

The fourth step was to curtail with- 
drawals from shares by individuals 
who owed the credit union money and 
those who had signed notes for others 


Crucial Period Arrives 

The end of the German phase of the 
war gave us no noticeable difficulty 
but as the war with Japan neared an 
end, we knew we were in for a strenu- 
ous time. During the two or three 
weeks preceding V-J Day, we began 
to formulate plans. We cancelled all 
vacations and we worked especially 
hard to keep our records posted to 
date. Finally the day we had all been 
waiting for came—Tuesday, August 
14, 1945. Our plant closed on Wednes- 
day and Thursday and on Thursday 
our employees were notified by radio 
and newspaper that the plant would 
not re-open until Monday, August 27, 
1945. Salary employees, however, 
were told to return on Friday the 
17th and all hourly rate employees 
were instructed to call for their wages 
at the plant on that date. We failed 
to realize what this would mean to the 
credit union. 

Our office opens at 8:30 a.m. and as 
I approached the office at about 8:15, 
I was greeted with the sight of 40 to 
50 people waiting outside the door. 
This was it! By the time we opened 
the doors, the group began to increase 
and by 9:30, the office was completely 
jammed and lines were forming on the 
sidewalk. 

I suddenly realized that most of 
these people were trying to cash pay- 
checks. The company failed to follow 
its usual procedure of making up a 
cash payroll and consequently ap- 
proximately 35,000 employees found 
themselves with checks which they 
immediately tried to cash. We put up 
signs stating that checks would not be 
cashed but the damage was done. 
Anyone within sight of the credit 
union office building immediately got 
the impression that a “run on the 
bank” was in progress so they too 
joined the throng. 

In our credit union, we disburse 
withdrawals in cash up to $100 and 
issue a check for any amount in excess 
of $100. We immediately increased 
this limit to $300 for cash withdrawals 
and increased our office cash fund to 
$100,000. 

The two weeks following V-J Day 
were strenuous weeks. From August 
17 to September, approximately $1,- 
300,000 was withdrawn from shares. 
While the withdrawals were heavy 


(averaging $70,000 per day) for the 
first week, the pressure really began 
on Monday, August 27. This was our 
worst day when approximately $125,- 
000 was withdrawn. Tuesday's with- 
drawals exceeded $100,000 and we 
averaged better than $80,000 per day 
for the rest of the week. On Septem- 
ber 4, we discovered that a 100 per 
cent lay-off of all production em- 
ployees had occurred. Salaried and 
non-production employees continued 
on the payroll and the credit union 
continued to receive payroll deduction 
deposits from this group as usual. The 
pressure of withdrawals during Sep- 
tember gradually slackened to a nor- 
mal pace by the end of the month and 
we found that the net decrease in our 
assets from July 31 to September 30th 
amounted to approximately $1,000,000. 
This was much better than we ex- 
pected as we anticipated a reduction 
of $2,000,000. On April 30, 1946, our 
assets totalled $2,149,000—a decrease 
of $1,351,000 from the peak amount. 

By controlling our loans, we re- 
duced the outstanding balance of 
$376,000 on May 31 to $236,000 on Sep- 
tember 30. By October 31, the loan 
balance was down to our low point of 
$202,000. Since October 31 our loan 
balance had increased while our share 
balance and total assets had declined 
steadily due mainly to the fact that 
we had to re-establish each produc- 
tion employee on a payroll deduction 
basis as he was re-hired. Because of 
the long lay-off, most of these em- 
ployees could not afford to resume 
their saving program, so the process 
has been rather slow. 

The net income for 1945 amounted 
to $54,000, after deducting 20 per cent 
for the Reserve Account. We declared 
a 2 per cent dividend, which amount- 
ed to $33,707, permitting us to place 
$19,953 in the undivided profits. 

On October 31, 1945, the loan bal- 
ance outstanding among individuals 
no longer employed by United Air- 
craft amounted to $84,662, or 41.7 per 
cent of the total outstanding loan bal- 
ance. On April 30, 1946, this balance 
had been reduced to $51,900, or 19.3 
per cent of the total. Our present 
guess is that approximately $20,000 
will be difficult to collect and eventu- 
ally may have to be written. off. This 
will present no problem, as we now 
have $54,000 in our reserve for bad 
loans account and as an added cush- 
ion, we have $40,000 in our undivided 
profits account, or a total of $94,000 
available to absorb any losses. 

With the experience we have gained 
and with the tremendous amount of 
good-will and confidence that we have 
instilled in our members, we are look- 
ing forward to a bright future, with 
countless opportunities for service. 








What Atomic Energy Means 
to You — depends upon what you and 
your fellow citizens do about it now. 
Here is what you should do, and why. 


by Margedent Peters 


Based on material published by Atomic Scientists 


HO shall be allowed to 
manufacture and use atomic 
energy? 

What protection can there be against 
monopoly? 
Should 

bombs? 

Should control be in military or in 
civilian hands? 

How can scientific research go on if 
secrecy is enforced? 

These are of the complex 
problems which are involved in do- 
mestic legislation on the control of 
atomic energy now being considered 
in Congress. 


we go on making atomic 


some 


Prime Question 


Since there is perhaps no single 
question which has greater long-range 
importance for peace and our future 
economy than the question of the con- 
trol of atomic energy, it is up to United 
States citizens to study the bills being 
considered and to make themselves 
heard. 

No group has been more active or 
more effective in bringing to their 
fellow citizens an understanding of the 
complicated and difficult problems in- 
volved than the scientists who worked 
on the development of the bomb. 


Hammer These Points 


They have been hammering away 
at these points: 

There is no lasting “secret” 
the bomb. 

There can be no adequate defense 
against it. 

The only real defense is interna- 
tional control. 

It was this group of scientists who 
led a successful fight against the ear- 
lier May-Johnson bill pointing out 


about 
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what they felt to be dangers in the 
provisions of that bill of dictatorial 
control without democratic checks and 
of the strangulation of science by 
stringent secrecy regulations. 

The Federation of Atomic Scien- 
tists, an organization comprising 90 
per cent of the scientists who worked 
at the Chicago, Oak Ridge and Los 
Alamos projects, has given its en- 
dorsement to the McMahon bill, intro- 
duced by Senator Brien McMahon, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. 

The McMahon Bill (S 1717) pro- 
vides for a commission of five full- 
time members, appointed by the 
President with the approval of the 
Senate and subject to removal by the 
President. 

The bill is designed to stimulate re- 
search and development work by 
granting funds, by distributing ma- 
terial for independent research, and 
by setting up a division of govern- 
mental research to ensure that a com- 
plete program can be maintained. 

The commission will keep control 
over research and industrial use by 
the power of inspection and by the 
fact that the commission alone will be 
permitted to produce and distribute 
uranium and other fissionable ma- 
terial necessary for such activities. 
The fullest possible exchange of in- 
formation is provided for. The Espion- 
age Act is the basis of secrecy regula- 
tions, and is considered sufficient for 
security purposes. 

By-product materials, which can be 
of great importance in medical studies 
and other research, and power are to 
be distributed to scientific and indus- 
trial users. 


Aimed To Prevent Monopoly 


Any person who wants to use 
atomic energy for scientific experi- 
ment or industrially must be licensed 


of Chicago 


by the commission. The bill contains 
a specific directive which is aimed to 
prevent the growth of monopoly—so 
great a danger when big business 
might obtain control over this entirely 
new type of power to make its posi- 
tion insuperably powerful: “Where 
any license might serve to maintain 
or foster the growth of monopoly, re- 
straint of trade, unlawful competition 
or other trade position inimical to the 
entry of new freely competitive enter- 
prises, the commission is authorized 
and directed to refuse to issue such 
license or to establish such conditions 
to prevent these results as the com- 
mission in consultation with the At- 
torney General may determine.” 

The commissien will hold all patents 
in the field of atomic energy. A Patent 
Royalty Board is set up to provide just 
compensation to the inventor. Patents 
will be available to all on an equal 
basis. 

In the field of military applications, 
the commission is to own all existing 
bombs and bomb parts, to engage in 
the manufacture of atomic weapons at 
the direction of the President, and 
when required by the President to do 
so in the interest of national defense, 
shall deliver to the armed forces such 
quantities of weapons as he may 
specify. 

Tying the United States atomic 
power policy in with future interna- 
tional control agreements, the bill pro- 
vides that “The commission shall not 
conduct any research or development 
work in the military application of 
atomic power if such research or de- 
velopmental work is contrary to any 
international agreement of the United 
States.” 

The Commission will be a policy- 
making body, with various subsidiary 
divisions (research, production, mili- 
tary application, etc.) whose director 
is to be appointed by the President. 











A full report by the commission to the 
President and Congress (and there- 
fore to the people) is required quar- 
terly, thus preventing a powerful 
agency such as the commission would 
be from operating in secrecy. 


Is Such Legislation Necessary 


To those questioning the necessity 
for such legislation, the reply might 
be, “The atomic age is here to stay. 
The question is: Are we?” 

More than a wisecrack, this ques- 
tioning answer is the shadow that 
hangs over the United Nations and 
that should hang over every one of us. 

All of us need to keep remembering 
this: It is quite possible that one of 
these days in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture we shall be waked with a loud 
flash to find ourselves vaporized in a 
surprise atomic bomb attack. 

The survivors would explain how it 
happened: 

We thought we had the secret all to 
ourselves and so we figured no world 
control was necessary. Nationalism 
won out—and nationalism led once 
again, in its inevitable way, to war. 
Only this was a “one-minute war” 
which was something new—and final. 
Too late to second-guess. 

The horrors of such a war are 
vividly imagined by an atomic scien- 
tist of the Oak Ridge project, who 
writes, “Suppose that we try to visual- 
ize a probable war of the future— 
which might come 15 or 20 years from 
now. The nations are fully armed with 
the latest type of weapons. A dissen- 
tion arises between our nation and 
another. Our diplomats are trying to 
settle it. Our military machine is put 
in order—all outlying bases are alert- 
ed. But in spite of this preparation for 
aggression, some of us who live on 
farms see a number of blinding flashes 
of light, hear the thunderous roar of 
mighty explosions. And where our 
cities once stood there are only piles of 
rubble covered with smoke and dust. 


What A Price! 


“Our government is gone—wiped 
out in toto in the first huge explosion. 
Our industrial plants are wrecked, our 
large supplies of food and manufac- 
tured goods destroyed. Few hospitals 
are left for the millions of injured, al- 
most no doctors or nurses to care for 
them. Transportation and communi- 
cations are completely disrupted. 
Wholesale starvation develops. Hordes 
of survivors from suburban localities 
pour out to the farms. They demand 
food and shelter. If it is not given 
freely, they take it by force. Utter 
anarchy rules. Utter destruction is our 
reward. Does it matter much whether 
our military men were able to identify 
the aggressor and retaliate in kind? 
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Would destruction of the enemy fur- 
nish food for tens of millions of starv- 
ing citizens, medical care for millions 
of injured? There is not sufficient food 
for all. Starvation takes a larger toll 
than the original attack. 

“What a price to pay for stupidity!” 

“This is, indeed, not an attractive 
future to consider. But shall we follow 
the example of the ostrich? This will 
not eliminate the problem—only our- 
selves.” 

The scientists who have been work- 
ing on the development of the atomic 





bomb for years, in a furious race to 
beat the Axis to the discovery which 
would decide the war, have been 
thinking during this time of ways to 
control this new and terrible kind of 
power. 

The Federation of Atomic Scientists 
have agreed on certain main princi- 
ples, already mentioned: 

1. There are no longer any funda- 
mental secrets about the atomic bomb. 

2. There can be no defense against 
atomic bombs. 

The use of the bomb must be pre- 
vented—and by a more effective 
means than a “treaty.” 


UN Takes Step 


The United Nations has made one 
step in setting up on January 24 a 
12-nation atomic energy commission. 

The Federation is calling for an in- 
ternational commission with the sole 
right to manufacture atomic weapons 
and with the right to inspect plants 
and laboratories in any country in the 
world. 

To give a body such powers would 
mean giving up many notions of na- 
tional sovereignty which nations now 
cling to. 

Will the UN be strong enough to 
cope with the major problem which 
was tossed in its lap on the day of the 
first meeting of the UN assembly? 
Does adequate control require a more 
basic form of world government? 

These are topics for the forums of 
the people of the world to discuss. It 
is clear, however, that they cannot be 
discussed in the framework of out- 
moded ways of thinking about the re- 
lationships between nations—ways 
that were outdated already before 
August 5, 1945. 

The explosion of that first bomb 


made clear that we must have a world 
based on mutual cooperation—if we 
are to have a world at all. 

Can Serve Magnificently 

But it is equally true that if we 
take proper action the atom can be 
made to serve mankind magnificently. 
For almost as imagination-shaking as 
the destructiveness of the atomic 
bomb are the possibilities of peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 

Long the dream of science fiction 
writers, “harnessing the atom” for 
everyday uses may be just around the 
corner. 

We have heard less, however, about 
the peace-time possibilities than about 
the bomb’s destructiveness because 
everyone has realized that unless the 
production of atomic weapons is con- 
trolled we may none of us live another 
fifty years to see the development of 
peace-time uses. 

But, saying that the atomic bomb 
does not blow us all. up first, what are 
the chances of industrial use? Will 
your cars be run “for so and so many 
years on the atoms in a glass of 
water?” Will coal and oil be com- 
pletely out of date? 

The following information is di- 
gested from statements by members 
of the Federation of Atomic Scientists. 


May Surpass Steam Engine 


First of all, the benefits which may 
come to mankind may far surpass 
those brought by the invention of the 
steam engine. Atomic energy can 
make this world a much better planet 
to live on. Atomic energy is not in it- 
self the enemy of man—all forms of 
energy can be used to destroy or to 
build our civilization. A mighty river 
may destroy our farms and our cities 
or it may be controlled and made to 
irrigate and reclaim desert lands and 
supply light and heat to cities. 

The most immediate uses may well 
be in medical and biological studies, 
and medical uses as important as the 
x-ray and radium are well on the way. 
Tracer studies, that is following the 
course of radioactive elements through 
the organism, can lead’ to great ad- 
vances in medicine and biology. (For 
example you drink a solution of salt 
which has been made radioactive. It 
is possible to trace each atom of that 
salt through your body thus revealing 
much about the utilization of salt in 
the body’s chemistry.) It is expected 
that the various penetrating radiations 
from atomic fission will be of great 
assistance in the fight against cancer 
and other diseases. 

These radioactive fission products 
are also expected to revolutionize 
many industries such as metallurgy, 
petroleum, and chemistry. 

As far as the production of power 








for industrial ‘use, the broad outlines 
of future development 
clear 


At Hanford, 


uranium and 


are already 
Washington, piles of 
graphite are actually 
heating up the entire Columbia river. 
Thus it is known, not from theory 
alone, but from direct experience, the 
vast and controllable source of energy 
that has been tapped 


Two Points To Be Understood 


To see what this means for the fu- 
ture there are two main points to be 
inderstood: 

To explain the first, let us look at 
these enormous plants in the state of 
Washington. There, great quantities 
of heat are produced, but there is one 
bad thing about this heat. 
sible to unbelievable amounts 
of water warm with it, but not much 
steam 

Only and preferably 
with superheated steam, can this heat 
be put to work. Thus, atomic power 
plants must be made to run at high 
temperatures in order to operate en- 


It is pos- 
make 


with steam, 


gines, and there is every reason to 
believe that atomic engines will be 
a reality in a few years. 

The second point is this. People 


that if a one-hundred 
pound bomb can wipe out Hiroshima, 
then a one-ounce unit can run a ca! 
or a locomotive. This is wrong. It is 
like saying that if a horse can pull 


have argued 


one ton, then a tenth of a horse can 
pull a tenth of a ton 

Like the horse, atomic power units 
cannot be cut up. They are on an all- 
or-none basis. A plant will work only 
if it exceeds a certain size. Thus, in 
the foreseeable future, at least, atomic 
power will be confined to large power 
plants 

An operating plant produces an in- 
tense radiation of neutrons and gam- 
ma rays and a large fraction of its 
total weight would consist of shield- 
ing material to protect the operators 
from this radiation. 

Therefore, these plants will be of 
various weights, ranging perhaps from 
fifty to a thousand tons. Nor will these 
power plants be cheap. Like the great 
dams they will be expensive to build, 
but will be able to deliver enormous 
quantities of electricity or heat. 


Results Can Be Spectacular 


In spite of these limitations, the re- 
sults can be spectacular. There can be 
atom-driven ocean liners equipped 
with fifty ton boilers, lasting the life- 
time of the ships—no additional fuel 
ever being needed. 

As larger and larger aircraft are 
made, these too, would be propelled 
through the use of atomic power. In 
the not-too-distant future, atom-pow- 
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ered space ships may become a reality. 
Though atomic power derived from 
uranium cannot be expected to elimi- 
nate the need for coal, oil, and water 
power, it will augment them and com- 
pete with them in such special appli- 
cations as these. 
With abundant 
posal,. we 


power at our dis- 
air-condition entire 
cities. The filth and smoke of coal can 
be dispensed with. We can mine the 
oceans for their mineral wealth, 
which, incidentally, contain enormous 
quantities of uranium. 

So that the questions being dis- 
cussed in Congress about the control 
of atomic energy have enormous im- 
portance for the future. 

“Will all the people have access to 
atomic energy or only a few powerful 
monopolies?” 

“How can atomic energy be used to 
increase our living standards rather 
than to throw millions out of work in 
a new enormous industrial 
tion?” 


can 


revolu- 


Cooperators know they have one 
answer to the latter question. They 
are concerned that the first question 
should be answered wisely in the 
legislation soon to be enacted. 
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Four Practical Steps 


Needed to Help Stop Starvation 
AMERICANS are being urged to take 
four practical steps to help stop star- 
vation in Europe: (1) support 
UNRRA, (2) conserve food, (3) raise 
more food, (4) send food packages di- 
rectly to individuals and groups in the 
greatest need. 

This appeal was made by Murray 
D. Lincoln, president of the Coopera- 
tive League of the USA, and president 
of the newly organized Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe 
(CARE), which includes twenty-four 
major religious, labor and relief or- 
ganizations in the country. CARE is 
now in a position to ship 30 pound 
food packages to France, Poland, Nor- 
way, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. These are stand- 
ard food packages sold without profit 
and distributed under the direction of 
the participating relief agencies. A list 
of the contents of these packages and 
other information about CARE was 
given in May Brince, page 18. 

Lt. General William N. Haskell who 
was in charge of package distribution 
under Herbert Hoover after the last 
war, is executive director of CARE 
and the organization is now equipped 
to handle large shipments abroad. 
Headquarters of the organization are 


at 50 Broad Street, New York City. 
Application forms may be secured 
from banks, labor unions, coopera- 
tives, churches, and relief organiza- 
tions in any community in the United 
States or directly from CARE, 50 
Broad Street, New York City. Credit 
unions may obtain a supply for dis- 
tribution to members. All Americans 
are beseeched to take this direct route 
in helping the starving in Europe. 

Among the agencies taking part in 
CARE are: American Christian Com- 
mittee for Refugees, Inc.; American 
Friends Service Committee; American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
Inc.: American Relief for Czecho- 
slovakia, Ine.; American Relief for 
France, Inc.; American Relief for Nor- 
way, Inc.; American Relief for Poland, 
Inc.; Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief & Reconstruction; Committee 
on Christian Science Wartime Activi- 
ties of the Mother Church; Congrega- 
tional Christian Service Committee: 
Cooperative League for the USA; In- 
ternational Rescue and Relief Com- 
mittee, Inc.; Labor League for Human 
Rights, AFL; Mennonite Central 
Committee; National ClO Community 
Services Committee; Paderewski Tes- 
timonial Fund, Inc.; Save The Chil- 
dren Federation, Inc.; Tolstoy Foun- 
dation, Inc.; United Ukranian Amer- 
ican Relief Committee; Unitarian 
Service Committee; United Lithuan- 
ian Relief Fund of America, Inc.: 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund of 
America; War Relief Services — Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference: 
and YWCA — World Emergency and 
War Victim Fund. 


Lagging Behind 
DuRING THE YEAR ending on March 31, 
1946, credit unions made the smallest 
relative gains in loans outstanding of 
any major consumer instalment loans 
agencies, according to estimates pub- 
lished in the Feperat Reserve BULLE- 
tin. Following are the comparative 
figures (estimates in millions of dol- 
lars): 


Agency 1945 1946 crease 
Insured repair and mod- 

ernization loans...... 132 201 153 
Commercial banks ..... 377 567 150 
Industrial banks....... 68 82 126 
Small loan companies. .381 462 121 
Industrial loan com- 

RS ena siento 60 73 121 
Credit unions ......... 119 132 111 
Miscellaneous lenders.. 87 95 109 


eae ee a 1,2241,612 132 

Credit union leaders attribute this 
largely to the fact that other agencies 
have launched aggressive promotional 
campaigns, and point out that credit 
unions need to make better use of 
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their state and national organizations, 
if they are to realize fully the benefits 
of joint action in serving their mem- 
bers. 


They Understood Her 


And Proved It 
THIS GENIAL AccouNT of the Puerto 
Rican Employees Federal Credit Union 
in New York City is by its president, 
Juan Tejada. 


Miss Dora Maxwell had finished her 
most illustrative talk about the sound- 


ness of a cooperative enterprise for 


and by salaried people. Fernando 
Castro, beaming with joy, introduced 
himself to the charming Miss Max- 
well. His motive? Well, Fernando 
Castro had kept in the course of her 
speech the threads of her sayings while 
in his mind he pictured the member- 
ship of the Puerto Rican Employees 
Association, Inc., accepting and voting 
for his proposition to establish a credit 
union for its members. And so, Miss 
Dora Maxwell found herself shaking 
hands on a bright Sunday afternoon 
with the members of the reception 
committee of the Puerto Rican Em- 
ployees Association, Inc., appointed to 
greet her 

To the observer, that afternoon, 
Miss Maxwell seemed like Alice in 
Wonderland, or like a tourist visiting 
a colorful spot, not altogether foreign, 
but yet rather unpropitious. And this 
was true. Because although the crowd 
which was paying attention to her 
were mostly young people educated 
in the English language, they whis- 
pered, talked, joked and even thought 
in their vernacular “Castellano.” I re- 
member when many a time during her 
intelligent and fluent conversation, 
Miss Maxwell would ask us, most 
charmingly: “Is there any one who 
does not understand me?” Of course, 
we all laughed merrily. 

And just as if to prove that we had 
understood Miss Maxwell, as soon as 
we bade her goodbye we made it the 
business of the day to vote for the 
establishment of a credit union. Soon 
afterwards, we were in the possession 
of Charter 3021, availing ourselves to 
do business as the Puerto Rican Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union in the 
City of New York. That happened in 
1939. 

So the venture, like a tiny skiff, set 
sail towards the broad horizon of 
future providential services, impelled 
by the will to dedicate ourselves to 
thrift. Fernando Castro was unani- 
mously selected for the presidency. 

Like a Faithful Ferry 

Today the tiny skiff is no more a 
tiny skiff. Perhaps it does not claim 
services in a transoceanic-liner way 
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President Tejada addresses Puerto Rican Employees Federal Credit Union 


as many of our royal credit unions do 
in the United States, but morally, our 
credit union has been like a faithful 
ferry crossing many an urgent mone- 
tary whirlpool that might have sunk 
another human being into despair. 

Our credit union served 755 loans to 
the members during the last seven 
years in the amount of $57,363.50. As 
an agency to sell war and victory 
bonds its books show a total to date 
of $14,690. 

Much of the suocess of the credit 
union activities is owed to the inspir- 
ing words which we have received 
from Miss Maxwell, for she has been 
a regular guest speaker in many of our 
credit union campaigns. Credit is also 
due to Mr. Sidney Stahl, and other 
officers of the New York Credit Union 
League who are always ready to give 
guidance and assistance. We owe to 
the official publication of the Credit 
Union National Association, Brince, a 
great deal of our enlightenment in the 
credit union field. 

Our credit union is housed in the 
Association’s own building. So, our 
credit union members enjoy fully the 
advantages of daily relation with the 
officers, of group reading of Brince, 
and many other fraternal chores. 

Among the membership of the credit 
union, Benigno de Jesus, the treas- 
surer; Angel Vargas, Joaquin Nadal, 
Luis Q. Cepeda, Eusebio Cruz, Marcos 
Correa, Ramon Orta, Martin Flores, 
Julio Naman, Florencio Sanches, Do- 
mingo Lebron, Angel Romero, Mrs. 
Josefina Cepeda, Eulalio Iglesias and 
others deserve special mentioning. 
Their generous willingness to serve 
and activate the credit union is sin- 
cerely acknowledged by our member- 
ship. 

The Puerto Rican Employees Asso- 
ciation, Inc., mother of the Puerto 
Rican Employees Federal Credit 
Union, is a civic, social and benevo- 
lent association of Puerto Ricans em- 
ployed in the civil service of the Unit- 
ed States. Among its activities the 


credit union is considered of number 
one importance. Firstly, because of 
its educational value in teaching and 
applying democratic principles in or- 
ganization and club administrative 
procedure. And secondly, because a 
higher degree of seriousness and 
pride is featured in any group carry- 
ing on with the responsibilities of 
motivating group finances. 


Giles to Free-Lance 


RIcHARD GILES, BripcE associate editor 
on leave to the Army since 1943, is a 
civilian again but will not return to 
Cuna. 

“I have decided,” he writes, “this is 
a good time for me to try what every 
reporter dreams about—free-lancing. 
I'm not going to take a job until the 
wolf gets his feet inside the door.” 

He indicated that he intends to de- 
vote his writing to liberal social sub- 
jects and that he hopes to contribute 
to a greater understanding of credit 
unions. 

He and his wife are now living at 
Pleasantville, New York. 


Coming Events 


July 8—Prince Edward Island Cred- 
it Union League annual meeting, 
North Rustico. 

August 8-9—Cuna Executive Com- 
mittee and Cuna Mutual Board meet- 
ings, Madison. 

September 7—Michigan Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
‘Statler, Detroit. 

September 7—Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Stoddard, La Crosse. 


J. €. Alderman Dies 


JAMES EDWARD ALDERMAN, vice presi- 
dent of Buffalo, New York, District 
Credit Union Chapter, died recently. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Aircraft Federal Credit Union in Buf- 
falo, and was very active in credit 
union work. 








What About It? 


Power of Attorney 
QUESTION (FROM TEXAS): 

The question has arisen as to the 
validity and legality of the “Power of 
Attorney” authorizing the signing of 
government checks on debtors’ ac- 
counts to the credit union. Will you 
please advise us what information you 
have regarding employees of the Vet- 
erans Administration together with 
any case report which might be cited 
on this question 


ANSWER: 

We checked with several federal 
agencies here in Madison and we un- 
derstand that it is perfectly proper 
and legal for a federal employee to 
give the Power of Attorney over his 
check to a third party. This, however, 
can be revoked at any time by the 
employee. 

The Veterans Administration Office 
here in Madison informs me that there 
is a ruling of their department in con- 
nection with this matter. It is RMT 
No, 4884. 

In general, these assignments or 
transfers of money are not to be used 
for purpose of collection of debts. If 
a credit union did receive an employ- 
ee’s check, it would presumably cash 
the check and turn over the whole 
amount to the employee. The em- 
ployee in turn would pay whatever 
was due to the credit union. 


Need for Withdrawal Slip 
QUESTION (FROM IowA): 

For several years I have been won- 
dering about the purpose of the With- 
drawal slip, CUNA Supply Form 49. 
It cannot be considered a receipt as 
the word “received” does not appear 
anywhere on it. Neither does it ap- 
pear that it was intended as a record 
showing that the member had author- 
ized the transfer of a certain amount 
of shares to loans or interest or both. 
The only possible need I can see for 
this form is that of notice of inten-, 
tion to withdraw. Since credit unions 
seldom invoke any waiting period, the 
use of this form appears to be super- 
fluous. 

ANSWER: 

There are some very definite rea- 
sons for use of the withdrawal slip 
although the wording might be 
changed to indicate a positive receipt. 
To enumerate: 

(1) The withdrawal slip has a very 
definite use where credit unions per- 
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any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your own 


ideas on the answers printed here. What's 
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mit cash withdrawals. The withdrawal 
slip, although not stating “receipt,” is 
definitely an indication, when signed 
by the member, that he has received 
the money. 

(2) The withdrawal slip has use as 
a protective measure for the treas- 
urer even in the case where with- 
drawals are made by check and the 
treasurer would have the cancelled 
check as a receipt. The withdrawal 
slip is the authority for the treasurer 
to write the check. 

(3) When a member desires to 
withdraw funds it is necessary for 
the treasurer to make some record of 
that fact other than the check or 
check stub which is purely a cash 
record. Therefore, the’ withdrawal 
slip applies whether the transaction 
is cash or an internal transaction of 
shares to loans or the transfer of any 
other account. 


Annual Meeting Date 
QUESTION (FROM WISCONSIN): 


It is very difficult for us to get a 
quorum for an annual meeting of our 
credit union in January. May we 
amend our by-laws to hold the meet- 
ing some other month? 


ANSWER: 


Sorry, but you cannot do this as the 
Wisconsin law requires that annual 
meetings of credit unions must be held 
in January. 


Loans to Directors 
QUESTION (FROM MIssourrI): 

Do any state laws permit loans to 
be made to directors and commitee 
members after a credit union has ac- 
cumulated a stipulated sum in assets, 
loans or reserve fund? Do you think 
it might be desirable to have the laws 
permit loans to directors and commit- 
tee members when a credit union can 
meet definite safety of risk require- 
ments? : 


by Dora Maxwell 


Answers to your credit union questions 
by Cuna organization and education director 


ANSWER: 

In reply to your question, some state 
laws permit directors and commitee 
members to borrow up to the amount 
of their shareholdings. There are 
some laws which permit directors and 
officers to borrow if the loan is ap- 
proved by the rest of the board, and 


- still other laws that make no restric- 


tion on such loans. As a matter of 
policy, we feel that directors should 
not borrow from their own credit 
union simply because they are the 
managing body of the organization 
and the practice may lead to bad 
practices and dissatisfaction among 
the membership. Many chapters and 
Leagues have established credit un- 
ions to serve directors and commitee 
members. 


Bond tor League Treasurer 
QUESTION (FROM TENNESSEE) 
The board desires to cover the 
League treasurer with a position fidel- 
ity bond and requests information 
relative to rates offered by CUNA In- 
surance Research Division. Is excess 
coverage, in addition to primary, 
available on such bonds as in the case 
of a credit union treasurer? 


ANSWER: 


CUNA Insurance Research Division 
does write bonds covering League 
treasurers and excess coverage is 
available. A Position Honesty Bond 
costs $5 for a minimum of $2,000 of 
coverage and $2.50 for every addi- 
tional $1,000 of coverage. Excess cov- 
erage is available without additional 
cost provided (1) the League is a 
member of the Credit Union National 
Association, (2) the Primary Bond on 
the League treasurer is for an amount 
equal to at least 15 per cent of the 
League’s assets as of December 31 
preceding, and (3) the bond is writ- 
ten through CUNA Insurance Re- 
search Division. 


Comparative Life Insurance 
Rates 


QUESTION (FROM CALIFORNIA): 

What is CUNA’s (a) comparative 
yearly premium on $5,000 ordinary 
life in relation to the average Stock 
and Mutual Company; (b) Compara- 
tive cash values of each at the end 
of ten years? 


ANSWER: 


There are hundreds of life insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
United States and therefore it is im- 
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possible to make blanket comparison 
as to rates, benefits, and so forth. It 
is, however, a fact that the present 
gross rates published by the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society compare 
very favorably with the average stock 
company rates for comparable cover- 
age, and are usually lower than the 
average published rates of other mu- 
tual companies. This is true in part 
because we do not have the same ac- 
quisition cost factor to contend with. 

The cash values offered under any 
insurance contract depend on the 
mortality table and interest rate 
adopted by the issuing company. Most 
non-forfeiture values are established 
by law, at least insofar as minimums 
are concerned, and the values offered 
by the CUNA Mutual Insurance Soci- 
ety as contained in the sample policy 
enclosed compare favorable with those 
of any other mutual company using 
the same reserve tables. 


Future Premium Deposits 
QUESTION (FROM CALIFORNIA): 


Does CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety have a Future Premium Deposit 
Fund? (a) If so, what rate of interest 
is paid annually? (b) Under what 
conditions may withdrawals be made 
against the Fund? (c) How much may 
be deposited into such Fund at any 
time? (d) In the event of death of 
the insured, would unused premiums 
be added to the policy’s face value? 


ANSWER: 


Up to the present time the Society 
has made no provision for the accept- 
ance of future premium deposits, but 
if they were to be accepted, the rate 
of interest would not be guaranteed 
beyond 242% annually. We are not 
interested in becoming fiduciaries and 
believe that the credit union itself is 
ideally designed to handle the cash 
accumulations or savings of its mem- 
bers. Any unused premiums which 
may have been deposited in advance 
on any policy would automatically 
be addd to the face value of the policy 
in the event of the death of the in- 
sured, and would be paid to the desig- 
nated beneficiary. 


Insurance Settlement Options 
QUESTION (FROM CALIFORNIA): 


Is it possible for the insured to re- 
quest the proceeds of a policy to be 
paid to the beneficiary over a period 
of years? Please state existing plans 
for payments of proceeds, Can the 
proceeds be arranged into a presently 
existing program of Insurance? 


ANSWER: 


The Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
does offer a fairly standard set of set- 
tlement options, which are contained 
in the contract. These include the reg- 
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ular lump sum payment or the irreg- 
ular withdrawal of the proceeds in 
multiples of $100, or the payment of 
equal monthly installments as long as 
the proceeds, together with interest, 
shall allow. 


Share and Loan Insurance 
Benefits 


QUESTION (FROM ALABAMA): 


S. Jones died at the age of 62. At 
that time his credit union account 
showed a loan balance of $135 and a 
saving balance of $460. Of this sav- 
ings balance $400 was deposited be- 
fore he was 55 years old and the re- 
mainder before he reached 60. What 
settlement of this account will be 
made by CUNA Mutual under Life 
Savings Insurance? 


ANSWER: 


The loan balance of $135 would be 
paid by the Loan Protection. The 
life savings policy would pay $400, or 
100 per cent, on the portion deposited 
before age 55, and $45, or 75 per cent, 
on the amount deposited between and 
including ages 55 and 59. The estate 
would therefore benefit to the extent 
of $135 and $445 through insurance 
in addition to receiving the $460 on 
deposit in the credit union. 


Eligible for Insurance 
QUESTION (FROM New York): 

What credit unions may obtain in- 
surance from CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society? 

ANSWER: 

All credit unions that are members 
of a State League affiliated with the 
Credit Union National Association, 
and all credit unions which are direct 
members of the Credit Union Nation- 
al Association in s‘ates where no 
league is affiliated. 


Unsecured Loan Limit 
QUESTION (From UTAH): 


What is the limit under the federal 
law on loans without either cosigners 
or other securities? 


ANSWER: 


The federal law permits loans with- 
out security, merely on the signature 
of the borrower, up to $100. At the 
present time, we are urging passage 
of legislation which will raise this to 
$300. 

Under the Utah State’ laws, such 
loans may be made up to $500 over 
and above the members share account. 





Joint Accounts 
(The following questions are from 
Utah.) 


QUESTION: 

In a joint account, who pays the 

membership fee (entrance fee) ? 
ANSWER: 

Who actually pays the entrance fee 
is not important. In federal credit 
unions a 25 cent entrance fee must be 
paid for each member of a joint ac- 
count. It would be wise to follow a 
similar practice in a state credit union 
unless the state laws are exceptionally 
contrary on this point. 


QUESTION: 
Who can withdraw funds in a joint 
account? 
ANSWER: 
Either member of a joint account 
may withdraw funds. 


QUESTION: 

Who may make loans in a joint ac- 
count? 

ANSWER: 

In a federal credit union only per- 
sons who are eligible to membership 
in their own rights may have joint 
accounts. In that case either member 
of a joint account may borrow. 

If under state law, a joint account 
may be opened with a person who is 
not eligible to membership, then the 
only person in the joint account who 
could borrow would be the one who 
was a member in his own right and 
thus entitled to all benefits of the 
membership. All other rules in regard 
to borrowing would, of course, apply. 


QUESTION: 

If a joint account is carried in a 
credit union which hézs share insur- 
ance, which member of the joint ac- 
count is insured? } 


ANSWER: 

The first named member on the ac- 
count is regarded as the principal 
member and the share insurance ap- 
plies only to that person. In other 
words, if the account reads, “John 
Jones and Mary Jones, in joint” then 
John Jones is the one who is insured. 
If the account reads “Mary Jones and 
John Jones, in joint” then Mary Jones 
is the insured member. 


QUESTION: 
If both members of a joint account 
can borrow, which one does the loan 
insurance pay on? 


ANSWER: 

The borrower protection insurance 
covers the maker of the note. It could 
be that both members of a joint ac- 
count were both borrowers. They 
would, of course, have separate notes 
in that case, the credit union would 
pay a premium on each loan, and the 
maker of each note would be insured. 
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Here are some ideas credit unions 
have already used successfully 
plus some BRIDGE suggestions 
which you may want to try out 
as-is or adapted to meet your par- 
ticular needs. 


As a matter of fact, credit unions 
and credit union organizations affili- 
ated with Cuna may lift any BripcE 
items freely for their publications and 
releases. All others should observe 
the copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from Brivce before reprinting 
material. Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of signed 
articles and illustrations. Brivce need 
not, however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although where 
it seems suitable to do so, this will be 
appreciated. 


Suggestions for Use 


We hope credit union officials will 
find these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational materials about 
the services their credit union offers 
their members. These may be used— 
either without change or adapted to 
special uses—in payroll inserts, cir- 
culars, blotters, posters, bulletins, ad- 
vertisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset process, or 
made into linecuts for the standard 
letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, also 
contain full directions as to when and 
where credit union service may be 
obtained. The name of. the credit 
union, its location, its business hours, 
and any other helpful information 
should be given. 


Please 


Brivce would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any and all publica- 
tions credit unions issue, so. that it 
may know what credit union people 
are finding most effective, and so that 
it may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 


DPD 


@ Back of everything worthwhile in 
this world are always found two things 
—an idea and a personality—Fred- 
erick W. Nichol. 
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She's beautiful azzd smart. 
She's friendly and wise. 


For summer cash she says: 
"Credit union-ize!l"'* 


*That is, use the one-stop thrift 
and loan service offered by your 
credit unior: confidential, con- 
venient, low-cost loans, supple- 
menting regular savings. 


Mats of above feature may be obtained for 
30 cents each. Write Editor, Bridge, Madison 
1, Wisconsin 


Are You Planning Yours? 


Vacation time is here! Thousands of 
people are planning their vacations 
now. Are you planning yours? 

The summer months with the heat, 
sweat, humidity, heavy traffic, etc., are 
upon us, to make our daily work more 
uncomfortable. Will you be saying to 
your wife and family, “How I wish we 
could get away from this for a couple 
of weeks.” Your wife will nod her 
head. She will tell you that it is nec- 
essary for you to take a rest either in 
the country or at the sea shore. You 
cannot afford to overwork your own 
machinery as you do your car. You 
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owe it to your family to make certain 
that your health is in the best of con- 
dition. Keep it that way. 

While you are taking your vacation 
you should also plan to make the nec- 
essary repairs on your car and have 
your mechanic work on it while you 
are away. By doing so, you will save 
time and money. Won't it be pleasant 
to come back from your vacation in 
the pink of health and ready to work. 
in a car that is running like a top? 

Now if it is a question of the neces- 
sary money to finance this project, see 
your Crepir Union. Your Committee 
will be only too glad to go into this 
matter with you. That’s what they are 
here for. 

Plan your vacation for yourself and 
your family and let your Creprt UN1on 
finance your vacation and the repairs 
on your car.—LomtTo BULLETIN, pub- 
lished by League of Mutual Taxi 
Owner, Bronx, New York. 


Borrow Your Insurance 

How? Simple enough. Simply bor- 
row from your Credit Union and buy 
shares with your money. Every dollar 
you put in shares buys you a dollar in 
insurance. Here’s how you could do it: 

Borrow $250.00 and put it in shares. 
(You could make this any amount up 
to $1000.00. That is the maximum in- 
surance on. your share balance.) As 
soon as you do this you have $500.00 
in insurance—your shares for $250.00. 
plus the insurance on them of $250.00. 
The total cost of your insurance would 
be $20.84—the interest on $250.00, paid 
back in twelve monthly payments. As 
long as you do not draw these shares 
out, it will be the same as a paid-up 
insurance policy for $500.00. Then, if 
something should happen and it be- 
came necessary to borrow, you would 
have a substantial savings account for 
security without impairing their value 
as insurance or savings because your 
loan would also be insured! — Tue 
Crepit Grapu, published by Portland 
Postal Employees Credit Union, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


It's Often Wise 

It’s often wise to borrow. 
When you decide it’s wise for you to 
borrow, it’s time for you to see your 
credit union, right at hand to serve 


you economically, quickly, confiden- 
tially. 
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A Friend in Need 
A credit union member is Paul. 
lic and his dear family all 
Use our credit union service 
So they never get nervous 
\V hen unexpected bills upon them fall. 


Winter's No Joke 

Even now, when it’s 100 in the 
shade, winter is no joke. But when it 
comes, which it surely will, it can be 
pleasant enough—if you have a good 
supply of fuel on hand. 

It is always a good idea to fuel up 
in the summer. You can often save 
money by doing so. You never have 
to worry about slow delivery in the 
fall, when most people order, and 
when perhaps a sudden cold spell 
makes your family cry desperately for 
warmth “now.” 

As for the cash required—a credit 
union loan will help you put your 
winter’s fuel in now. And, yes, a 
credit union loan is obtained con- 
veniently, confidentially, economically. 
Your credit union is here to serve you. 


Bridge Game 

“One heart. Say, did you hear about 
the wonderful washing machine Mary 
Hopkins just got?” 

“One spade. No, but I heard her say 
something about she was going to get 
one, if she did not get a new ironer 
first. What kind did she get?” 

“A Deluxe Whirlpool. It made me 
simply bright green with envy.” 

“One no trump. Say, how do the 
Hopkins get so many simply lovely 
things? You'd think they were mil- 
lionaires, and he doesn’t earn as much 
as Jim does.” 

“Three clubs—well, you have to 
hand it to her. She makes all her own 
clothes. Didn’t you know? They do 
look like they came from Fifth Ave- 
nue, don’t they? That is why she 
couldn’t come this afternoon. She is 
finishing a dress for Phyllis to wear 
to the school party Friday night. And 
then they belong to the credit union 
down at the plant, too.” 

“Double. Credit union? What is a 
credit union?” 

“Double? I guess I had better bid 
three diamonds. Perhaps I should 
have before. Don’t you know what 
the credit union is? That's the thrift 
and loan association sort of thing the 
employees operate themselves. They 
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each save so much each pay day— 
whatever they feel they can — and 
then when any of them need extra 
cash for something like a washing 
machine or a car or, oh, anything—or 
it they need an operation or something 
in a hurry and they don’t have enough 
money saved up for it—they get a 
low-cost loan from the credit union. 
Escape the clutches of the loan sharks, 
you know. It’s really a very good 
thing. Louise Miller was telling me 
just the other day how it had been a 
life saver for them when Jimmie had 
to have the appendicitis operation.” 

“Three diamonds did you say, 
Alice? Double. Yes, I was telling Bill 
one day last week we should join the 
credit union and put something in our 
credit union account every pay day 
before we spent a single cent.” 

“Did you bid three diamonds, part- 
ner? And you doubled, Jean? Gosh 
what a mess we've got ourselves into. 
I'll have to pass I guess.” 

“It looks like we have them where 
we want them now, partner. Pass. 
Say, is it hard to join the credit 
union?” 

“Well every dog has his hand. Pass. 
No, all you have to do is to go to the 
credit union office in the main build- 
ing and fill out a signature card and 
pay an entrance fee of 25 cents. You 
can deposit in your share account any 
amount you want to. But you must 
have a $5 share before you can bor- 
row.” 

“Maybe that is just what we need to 
get some money saved up. Goodness 
knows it would be a blessing if we 
did.” 

“Let’s all of us see that our 
bands join the credit union.” 

“Okay, but let’s play this hand now. 
I want to teach Martha not to bid so 
recklessly.” 


hus- 


@ Save for freedom, for the penniless 
are prisoners of want. 





Convenient 


Confidential 
Low-Cost 


CREDIT UNION LOANS 


Your credit union is here 
to serve you. 











Welcome 
Welcome to our Friendly Group, 
The P. M. E. C. U. 
We know you always will enjoy, 
The little things we do. 


We save your dollars, dimes and such, 
For a coming rainy day, 

We lend you money on the spot, 
When you have bills to pay. 


“A Friend in need is a Friend indeed,” 
Is a proverb, old but true, 

And we are glad to be that Friend, 
The P. M. E. C. U.—Pitman-Moore 

Employees’ Credit Union, Indianap- 

olis, Indiana. 


Happy Holidays 

Yes, we mean the Christmas holi- 
days. We hope yours are the best 
ever. And we just wanted to remind 
you that your credit union is here to 
help you make them so. A little bit 
of cash saved every pay day in you 
handy credit union account will make 
a big difference next December—and 
January. 





Of course you can always depend 
upon a credit union loan if you find 
you need extra cash. But in the mean- 
while let those regular credit union 
savings pile up. You'll be glad you 
did. 

Compare 
CREDIT UNION VS LOAN SHARK 


CoMPARE: CONFIDENCE, COURTESY, CON - 
VENIENCE AND cost.—O. C. Postal Fed- 
eral Credit Union News, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 





COME TO THINK OF IT 
THERE IS ONLY 


ONE POINT 


And that point is modern living —teday's living -the kind 
of living from which vou should receive the full 
estenjoyment © Being physically and men 
tally fit is essential to your happiness 
and welfare © Financial «ta 
bility is also important 
See your credit 

e union if a 


member or 
yom us 


now 


v 


PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
1522 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
RIT. 8788 























It's a Hit! 
would bring in 
the Home Town 
Here's the pitch. The players in the 


A hit 
run for 


the winning 
team. 


field alert every muscle. The batter 
starts his swing. The crowd drdws a 
long breath, ready to shout or 
groan... 

It’s a hit! 

And the thrift and loan service ren- 
dered by your credit union is a hit, 
Loo. 

Everybody likes the easy way it is 
to save money every payday at the 
close-at-hand, friendly credit union 
office. 

And everybody likes the conven- 
ient, confidential, low-cost credit 
union loan service offered those who 
need extra cash 

Your credit union is here to serve 
you 


Credit Committee's First Thought 


“Will this loan help a member? Will 
it lighten his burden? Will it make 
him stronger? Will it make life a bit 
more pleasant or will it help raise his 
standard of living?’ —TuHe DeE.Lpuic 
Oracie, published by Delphic Credit 
Union, Montreal, Quebec. 


Learn To Forget! 

They say an elephant never forgets. 
If so, he has our sympathy because he 
must be the unhappiest of creatures. 
There are times when it is a thousand 
times better to forget than to remem- 
ber. 

If there have been moments when 
Dame Fortune has frowned on you, 
forget it! 

If you are watching for a chance to 
“get even” for some real or imagined 
wrong, forget it! 

“I can forgive, but I cannot forget,” 
is a frank admission that you refuse to 
forgive. Forgiveness should be like a 
cancelled note, torn in two and burned 
up, so that there can be no further de- 
mand for payment. 

Don’t torture yourself again and 
again with bitter memories of disap- 
pointments or defeats. Turn your mind 
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away from such worn and stale 
thoughts. The remedy for wrongs is to 
forget them. The past is past. The bus- 
iness of life is to go forward!—Arnold 
H. Glasow. 


Wise Men Say— 
@ Wise men learn by others’ harm; 
fools by their own.—Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 
@ A good place to live is within your 
income. 
q@ You cannot 
proverb. 


run and bark.—Irish 

q@ War is democracy’s greatest enemy. 
-Admiral Byrd. 

@ If you want to make a dangerous 

man your friend, let him do you a 

favor.—Lewis E. Lawes. 

@ The world belongs to the enthusiast 

who keeps cool.—William McFee. 

@ Twice does he live who can enjoy 

his past.—Martial. 

@ The quarrels of friends are the 

opportunities of foes. . . . Happy is he 

who learns from the misfortunes of 

others. .. . Servants don’t know a good 

master till they have served a worse. 

—Aesop. 

@ To be fond of learning is to be 

nearer to knowledge.—Confucius. 

@ Save something every payday in 

your credit union. 


Cover Picture 

John P. Sullivan, S. J., president of the 
Jamaica Credit Union League and director 
of the Cooperative Department at St. 
George's College Extension School, Kingston, 
Jamaica, discusses with Jamacian fishermen 
their problems. The Jamaica Credit Union 
League has just had its sixth annual conven- 
tion. 





The Dignity of Toil 
By E. W. Eubanks 


I stood upon a crowded street, one 
bright and cloudless day, 

And gazed with critic eye upon the 
throng that passed my way; 

I saw each type of human kind, great 
men of high estate, 

Men of the strong Olympian type, that 
showed them to be great, 

I saw men with the feeble step that 
age had made them know, 

And men whom toil had never claimed 
with hands as white as snow. 

I saw men with steady step and men 
who staggered by, 

Men with sad expression, and men 
with piercing eye; 

Light-hearted men, serious-minded 
men, and men with whiskers gray: 

Young men and decrepit men marched 
by that cloudless day. 


Among this throng of human kind a 
working man passed by, 

Upon his arm a dinner pail—a luster 
in his eye, 

His calloused hands swung idly—he 
seemed without a care, 

And as he walked, with weary step, 
he whistled a merry air. 

I could not help but envy him his 
pleasant lot in life, 
The man whose heart was light and 
gay in battlement with strife, 
Who felt just true contentment in the 
fate of life’s routine, 

I knew what life must mean to him by 
such a mood serene, 

And as I walked away I thought (my 
eyes a little dim), 

Of all the men I’ve seen today, I'd 
rather be like him. 
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WHEN YOU BORROW from the CREDIT UNION 
————— ===} CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS can borrow SMALL PERSONAL 
SAVE AS MUCH AS $1 3 LOANS at three sources —_—_— 
jona 12 month i (1) Small Loan Concerns SIGNATURE LOANS 
$100 LOAN See Table Below | + eae og | UP TO $300 
ne D5 A TL ( our Credi nion =_—— 

‘MAKE THIS COST COMPARISON: —> 
UNION A$100 LOAN REPAID IN 12 MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
TEACHERS a. . | interest Paid at Interest Paid  faterest Paid 
CREDIT | | “Concern _| "tanks ; Credit” Union 
UNION = | ist Month | $3.00 $8.00 $1.00 NOTE: 
509 s Wabash 2nd Month 2.75 —_— 92 ’ 
) ae 3rd Month 2.50 — 83 CREDIT 
. — a = —- be UNION 
Tel Wab. 8849 th th | 2 coin 

. 6th Month | 75 | we 58 LOANS 
” Py 7 — 7th Month | ‘o | — 50 ARE 
5.15 Daily 8th Month 1 hie 42 
10:00-12:30 Sat | othMonth | 1.00 ares 33 INSURED | 

10th Month | 75 oe 25 at 
Call or phone for Tiith Month | im 17 Additional 
7 on 12th Month | 25 — Os cost 
ter & ates 7 e19eH a: an oes =f 
Pow wethad pone bay | $19.50 | $8.00 $6.50 
~ os Soe ae : — ————______- ] 








Circular issued by Union Teachers Credit Union, Chicago, Illinois 
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He has just learned that he can 
get a convenient, confidential, low- 
cost automobile loan from his credit 
union, Your credit union is here to 
serve YOU. 


Iron Buying Tips 


When shopping for an electric iron, 
pick up and handle the irons before 
making your choice. Notice how they 
feel in your hand, the ease with which 
you can lift them. An iron should be 
well-balanced so it will not dig into 
material being ironed. The handle 
should be far enough from the body 
of the iron to eliminate the danger of 
burns. As for wattages, light-weight 
irons with 1000-watt rating are con- 
venient, easy to use and give good 
results for general household use. 
Although performance is only slightly 
affected by the wattage—the range in 
irons is from 660 to 1000—the higher 
wattage is a little more desirable. 


What Food Terms Mean 


So many food labels today carry the 
word “Enriched,” “Restored” or “For- 
tified” that nutritionists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have de- 
fined them for consumers. Definite 
standards have been set by law for 
the use of “enriched” in describing 
bread and flour . . . the word means 
that the amounts of iron and two B 
vitamins—niacin and _ thiamine—lost 
in milling white flour from the whole 
grain have been restored and that 
riboflavin—a third B  vitamin—has 
been added in larger amounts than 
are found in whole wheat. War Food 
Order No. 1 requires that all bakers’ 
white bread and rolls be enriched, but 
enrichment of loose white flour is still 
voluntary in most states. “Restored” 
means that nutrients originally pres- 
ent in the food but lost in processing 
are put back .. . breakfast cereals are 
sometimes restored to whole grain 
levels, but such action is voluntary. 
When nutrients not originally present 
in a food are added, the food is “forti- 
fied” . . . margarine is usually fortified 
with Vitamin A . . . sometimes Vita- 
min B is added to milk. 


Margarine Good, Too 


The question, is oleomargarine as 
good as butter?, has been answered 
in the affirmative by Dr. Harry J. 
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Deuell, Jr. of the University of South- 
ern California, according to a recent 
article in the New York Times. Dr. 
Deuell states that government scien- 
tists have found that margarine is, on 
the whole, as digestible as butter, and 
declares that his own research has 
refuted claims that butter possesses a 
growth-producing influence not sup- 
plied by vegetable oils. The only 
natural advantage of butter, its vita- 
min A content, has been offset by the 
addition of colorless vitamin A _ to 
margarine. Furthermore, Business 
Week (April 13, 1946) reports that the 
housewife’s job of kneading coloring 
matter into margarine will soon no 
longer be greasy and messy because 
of the development of a new plastic 
inner envelope and a color-containing 
capsule . . . the capsule is attached to 
the interior of the envelope which is 
then filled and heat-sealed at the fac- 
tory ... the housewife can break the 
capsule with a solid squeeze of the 
envelope and then knead the color 
into the margarine and reshape the 
margarine without unsealing the en- 
velope, leaving the margarine fully 
protected until it is used. 


Budge 


ment. 





Pan Wisdom 

The estimate of home service per- 
sonnel in utility companies that up to 
90 per cent of baking failures are 
caused by incorrect use of utensils 
seems to be upheld by a bulletin re- 
cently issued by the American Gas 
Association. Entitled “Fundamentals 
of Heat Absorption by Utensils in Gas 
Range Ovens,” the bulletin is the re- 
sult of intensive research in the Asso- 
ciation’s laboratories. Three conclu- 
sions of this research are: (1) Cakes 
baked in pans with dark, dull or glass 
exterior surfaces have darker crusts 
than cakes baked in highly polished 
pans... so use dark utensils only fo 
dark cakes. (2) Meat roasts better in 
a dark or glass surfaced utensil with 
a large bottom area than in a small, 
highly-polished one . . . this is because 
of the difference in the rates in which 
heat is absorbed. (3) Usually, highly 
polished pots and pans: require more 
heat than those of glass or with a dark 
or dull finish. 
@ The above items of consumer econ- 
omy are taken from ConsuMER NEws 
Dicest issued by Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 


is the idea exchange of the credit union move- 
Every month it presents news, answers 


questions, makes suggestions which no credit 


union leader can afford to overlook. 


Every credit 


union director and committee member should 
regularly receive this, the official publication of 
the Credit Union National Association. 


WwW 
So it will pay you to mail this coupon today. 


BRIDGE 
Credit Union National Asscciation 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me and those | have listed on the attached sheet the Bridge every month 


starting now. | am enclosing $1 for each twelve-month subscription. 


bill me. 


Please 


Name and title. 
Credit union. 
Street or other address. 


City, zone if any, and state. 


Find additional names on separate sheet attached. 
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Our Readers Write 


Questions Bond Advice 
To THe Eprror: 

The “What About It?” question in 
regard to G Bonds on page 8 of the 
June Bripce interested me very much. 

As I understand the problem, the 
credit union in question invested 75 
per cent of its assets in 1942 and 1943 
Series G bonds, and now is in need of 
money but hesitates to cash some of 
its bonds, feeling that by so doing it 
will sustain a loss due to redemption 
values being lower than cost values. 

In her answer Miss Maxwell advised 
holding the bonds and borrowing the 
needed money. 

I wonder if this was a good solution 
for the following reasons: 


_ l. The bonds purchased in 1943 and 
1942 have a lower than cost redemp- 
tion value, but since interest at 24% 
per cent has been received for ap- 
proximately three and four years re- 
spectively, the net return on the orig- 
inal investment to date has been .88 
per cent and 1.20 per cent (average 
1.04 per cent). Thus no loss has been 
sustained, and furthermore the credit 
union has been receiving a fair return 
for a short-term investment. 

2. In connection with Series G 
bonds, the U. S. Treasury furnishes a 
schedule showing the actual return for 
each six months. Thus for the chang- 
ing redemption values, the actual rate 
of return starts at .10 per cent for the 
first year, 1.04 per cent for the fourth 
year, 1.66 for the sixth year, and so on 
up to 2’ per cent at maturity. 

Therefore, unless the credit union 
in question can borrow money at a 
lower rate than it receives for invest- 
ments, I see no advantage in paying 
the difference to a creditor. 

If the loan were for an exceedingly 
short term, a very low rate of interest 
could probably be obtained, and in 
this case it would be well not to dis- 
turb the bonds. But since the credit 
union needs the money for share 
withdrawals as well as for loans, it is 
evident that share deposits have not 
kept pace with withdrawals, and that 
the need for a longer-term loan at a 
higher rate of interest. 

In view of the foregoing, my sug- 
gestion to the credit union would be 
this: 

1. Cash as many of the bonds as are 
needed, and immediately adjust the 
credit union accounts to reflect a 
redemption reserve against previous 
interest collected from the bonds, or if 


this money is already spent, make the 
charge against current earnings. 

2. For the remaining bonds set up 
a similar redemption reserve, so that 
henceforth this reserve plus the actual 
redemption value of the bonds will at 
all times equal par or the original cost 
of the bonds. 

3. Borrow no money except for 
very short periods, say 30, 60 or 90 
days, while still in possession of bonds. 

4. Hereafter buy the marketable 
U. S. Government bonds because: 

a. They alse pay a fixed return each 
year. 

b. They can be used as collateral. 

ec. They can be registered in the 
name of the credit union. 

d. Although they are subject to 
market fluctuations, if held to matur- 
ity they will be payable at par. 

e. They can be sold at any time.— 
Albert G. Bardes, A. Geo. Schulz 
Credit Union, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Bardes is to be warmly thanked 
for this careful and comprehensive 
statement. 

We feel, however, that there are 
other over-weighing considerations 
which should, as a rule, guide the 
credit union—at least until it has made 
very sure it can not raise needed extra 
funds by a drive for more share de- 
posits. Past experience suggests that 
few credit unions will find it neces- 
sary to borrow funds for more than 
short terms, if they go out after the 
deposits us the need for extra funds 
arises. 

Our other considerations are: 

1. On the whole it is important that 
credit union bookkeeping be resolutely 
kept as simple as possible, and equally 
important that dealings in bonds and 
other investments by credit unions be 
kept to a minimum. 

2. It is in the public interest that 
war bonds be held to maturity. 

Unless the possible savings involved 
are substantial, we believe war bonds 
should not be cashed to meet current 
needs but should be held till maturity. 
We believe current needs for extra 
cash should be met by (1) a continu- 
ous campaign for more share deposits, 
and (2) loans from other credit unions, 
when needed. 








What is your experience and con- 
clusion? 


Foresees Record Year 
To THE EprrTor: 


You will be interested to know that 
we have organized 17 credit unions in 
North Carolina this year and have had 
only one liquidation. If the present 
rate continues we will organize more 
credit unions this year than have ever 
been organized in the State before in 
a similar period of time. All but one 
or two of these credit unions have 
affiliated with the League and we be- 
lieve that they will come in within a 
short time.—D. R. Graham, superin- 
tendent Credit Union Division, North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Business As Usual 
To THE EprTor: 

In reference to Mr. James S. Howe's 
article in the May Brince relating the 
experience of credit unions at the two 
plants of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration in Gary, I should like to give 
our experience at the South Chicago 
plant of the same company. 


When the strike call went out a 
special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors was held to formulate plans for 
continued operation in the event of 
strike. The officers were authorized to 
locate suitable quarters outside of the 
plant if possible. If this could not be 
done the credit union would operate 
by mail. 

The strike was called and after a 
diligent, but fruitless search it was 
decided to conduct business by mail 
only. This went along for a week and 
our officers really had a busy time of 
it taking care of the business, since 
our office force of six girls was not 
permitted to enter the plant. 


However, it was felt that this was 
not a satisfactory arrangement if the 
strike should continue any length of 
time so we met with the management 
and obtained permission to open the 
office for business with the under- 
standing that no disturbance of any 
kind would be allowed. The CIO 
Union agreed to issue passes to our 
girls and also permit employees pre- 
senting their identification badges to 
pass through the picket lines to con- 
duct credit union business. (Our of- 
fice is located immediately inside one 
of the gates). 


We reopened for business the fol- 
lowing day and no disturbance took 








place during the entire strike period. 

In this way, by our officers taking 
the initiative and with the cooperation 
of plant management and the union, 
we were able to truthfully state: 
“Business as usual.” We have 8,200 
members, assets over $1,000,000.— 
H. C. Cramer, treasurer, South Works 
Employes Credit Union, Chicago, II. 


Which Credit Union? 


To THE EpiTor: 

In the “What About It?” department 
of the May Brince, page 11, under the 
heading “Recovering Shares” we 
question the value of the answer 
given. 

It seems to us that instead of point- 
ing out that the number quoted in the 
inquiry was a stationery form num- 
ber, it would have been more helpful 
to have referred the party to the 
Colorado Credit Union League or to 
have suggested that the passbook be 
sent to the League or to Cuna, so that 
the account could be traced.—Richard 
T. Lagerman, vice president Kansas 
Credit Union League. 

Miss Maxwell has assured Mr. 
Lagerman that in the actual case she 
had made various efforts, without 
success, to locate the credit union. 
She had eliminated from her pub- 
lished answer all but that part of the 
correspondence which stressed the 
importance of seeing that the full 
name of the credit union is shown on 
every passbook. Only that part seemed 
of general interest, but Mr. Lager- 
man’s reaction was a natural one. The 
other steps taken should have been 
indicated. 

In this regard see also “Stowaway 
Passbook,” on page 19 of the June 
BRIDGE. 


_A Most Worthwhile Investment 
To THE Eprror: 

The enclosed League check in the 
amount of $24 covers the price of 24 
one-year subscriptions for Bripce to 
be sent to the persons whose names 
and addresses are attached to this 
letter. 

We believe Brince is a necessary 
tool to successful operation of a credit 
union; therefore, when a new credit 
union is organized in North Carolina 
we send two copies of Bripce to the 
group for one year. We have found 
that this is a most worthwhile invest- 
ment and the beginning of an educa- 
tional program in our credit unions.— 
Gaines Kelley, secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina Credit Union League. 


It Is Really Great 


To THE EprrTor: 

Would like five to twenty copies of 
April issue of Bripce. The item on 
Collective Genius is really great. I 
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have read it, at least 15 times over. It 
is the most educational article I have 
had the pleasure of reading for some 
time. I would suggest an interest table 
reprint in some future issue.—George 
A. Healy, treasurer U. P.. Terminal 
Federal Credit Union, Omaha, Nebr. 





Founders Club 


New Members 


Since our last report the following 
members have been admitted to the 
Founders’ Club: 

Henry R. Graham, Jr., Broome 
County Teachers Federal Credit 
Union, Binghamton, New York. 

M. Babey, Ukrainian (Hamilton) 
Credit Union, Limited, Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

G. B. Reed, San Antonio Telephone 
Employees Federal Credit Union, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Rev. R. R. Dunn, St. Mary’s Windsor 
Locks Parish Federal Credit Union, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 





What and How 
THe Founpers Cius is a Cuna 
honorary society of credit union- 
ists who have organized credit 
unions other than their own. 

To become a member under 
present rules one must: 

1. Find a group that does not 
yet have a credit union. 

2. Get it to organize a credit 
union. (Write to your league or 
to Cuna for instructions and 
helpful material.) 


3. Apply to Cuna in writing 
for membership in Founders 
Club, giving your full name, the 
name of your credit union, and 
the name of the credit union you 
organized. 


A special Volunteer Organiz- 
ers Kit may be obtained free of 
charge by writing Credit Union 
National Association, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. 








58 More This Year 


FoRTY-ONE CREDIT UNIONS were organ- 
ized during May in Canada and the 
United States, according to reports re- 
ceived by Credit Union National As- 
sociation. The total for the first three 
months of Cuna’s present fiscal year 
is 172. This is 58 more than were 
organized during same period in 1945. 

The following are individual league 
totals for May and for year through 
May. 

For May 


Ss eer 5 
North Carolina 
British Columbia .... 11 
New Mexico 
Michigan 

New York 
Se oS carts, 5 sik 7 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Ohio 


For Year 


Wisconsin 
California 
Massachusetts 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Manitoba 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Arizona 
Kansas 

Missouri 
Oregon 

Saskatchewan 
Texas 
Washington 
BS cf oncdisedeenl e 
Hawaii 


Idaho 


Iowa 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Minnesota 
Oklahoma 
Quebec 
Rhode Island 
Utah 
Vermont 
West Virginia 


Totals 





Educational Committee Tip 


A LOAN PACKET of suggestions to 
help credit union educational com- 
mittees plan their programs, includ- 
ing a generous supply of samples of 
materials used by other credit unions, 
may be borrowed 30 days without 
charge, from Education and Organiz- 
ation Department, Credit Union Na. 
tional Association, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin. 
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Okay, Gamble, But... . 


Ir You 
Lenihen, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 


Must Gamsie, by Maurice 


York. 127 pages. $2. 

Starting with the premise that “It 
is man’s nature to gamble” Mr. Leni- 
hen sets forth succinctly the odds, and 
satisfactions, offered by various pop- 
He does this 
with a generous number of humorous 
comments and drawings 


ular forms of gambling. 


He offers no way to beat the game. 
but he says if you pay attention to the 
law of averages you won't have to pay 
much for you and 
may come out somewhat ahead. 

His chapter, “Hovses—One System 
That Works” should interest ho~se- 
racing fans. He says if you have the 
will to stick to it the system will al- 
most surely pay off 
but steadily 


amusement you 


not a fortune, 

He interpolates a chapter on bridge 
prepared by a friend which seems to 
present in a nutshell a sound analysis 
of bidding and playing. 

As for roulette aad bingo—he says 
you are a true sucker if you play them 
for anything more thar: the fun of it. 
You can’t win. 

He has some pointed sug- 
gestions for those who would gamble 
in real estate and the stock market. 

If you have any applicants for loans, 
or other members, who show a ten- 
dency to try to get rich quick, you 
might recommend this book. It won't 
try to reform them, but it may help 
them save their shirts 


also 


How To Make Congress Stronger 


For a Stroncer Concress, by Philip 
S. Broughton, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, New York. 32 pages. 10 cents. 

Several serious omissions in the 
Congressional reorganization bill now 
before Congress are pointed out by 
Philip S. Broughton in this Public 
Affairs Pamphlet Number 116, which 
was written as the proposed bill was 
being approved by the Senate La- 
Follette-Monroney Committee. He 
agrees, however, that the bill is good 


as far as it goes. 

He points out, however, that it does 
not end the selection of committee 
chairmen “by political age rather than 
by intelligent leadership. 

“So long as chairmen do not rep- 
resent a well-selected team, chosen 
to lead and direct a party program, 
there can be no unity and little party 
responsibility.” Fewer committees 
will simply mean a thicker layer of 
seniority-laden Congressmen from 
one-party districts at the top of the 
remaining committees. 

Two other issues are ranked with 
seniority as major omissions of the 
report of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. One is the 
failure to propose an end to the fili- 
buster which “makes the august 
Senate look puny, jneffectual, and 
gibbering to millions of voters. Its 
only purpose is to prevent a clear de- 
cision on the issues of the case.” 

The other is failure to recommend 
an end to the errand-running func- 
tions and get Congress down to the 
main business of policy making and 
policy control. Broughton proposes 
that Congress bar its members from 
interference in private cases pending 
before administrative bodies, just as it 
has barred them from interference in 
civil service appointments. The pro- 
posal to add an $8,000-a-year assist- 
ant “to handle non-legislative busi- 
ness” will not decrease the Congress- 
mans workload, but will merely add 
to the volume of petty administrative 
lobbying that flows through the Con- 
gressman’s office. 

Every proposal for the reform of 
Congress should be tested against the 
yardstick of Congress’s main job, 
Broughton says. That main job is to 
determine policy, to authorize ade- 
quate administrative organization, and 
to review and control the administra- 
tion of policy. Every activity of Con- 
gress which does not help in accom- 
plishing those objectives should be 
delegated or ended. The job of policy 
making for the atomic age is too big 
to permit Congressional time to be 
wasted on anything else. 

The pamphlet especially commends 
the proposals for a joint-legislative 
executive council for the drafting of 
the legislative program upon which 
both the President and the majority 
party leadership of the Congress could 
unite. The 150-year-old conflict be- 
tween the Congress and the executive, 
Mr. Broughton sees as the most dan- 
gerous element in our political system. 
“No business would long succeed if 
the Management and the Board of Di- 
rectors remained in conflict year in 
and year out. . . . The businessman 
would point out the obvious necessity 
of resolving strong enough stockhold- 


er support, acquiring a new Board 
that would enable the general man- 
ager to act.” 

Short of parliamentary-cabinet gov- 
ernment, which Mr. Broughton be- 
lieves could not be carried politically 
in this country, he sees the joint- 
legislative executive council or “joint 
cabinet” as the best means to resolve 
the conflict. 

For A STRONGER ConGress does not 
propose a formal plan for reorganiza- 
tion. It examines existing plans and 
applies its yardstick—the main job of 
Congress—to the various proposals 
which other plans make. It is intended 
as a critical aid for the inquiring cit- 
izen who will see this issue debated in 
the coming months. 

After setting up the yardstick the 
pamphlet addresses itself to these five 
questions: Can we get better Con- 
gressmen? What changes should be 
made in the Congressional committee 
system? Does Congress need more 
staff? How can Congress better con- 
trol spending? How can conflict be- 
tween Congress and the President be 
overcome? 

Mr. Broughton spent ten years in 

Washington. He went there in 1933 
as special assistant to the Chairman of 
TVA; was an economic analyst for the 
Consumers Division of the National 
Emergency Council and the Depart- 
ment of Labor; was chief of the Office 
of Public Health Education in the 
United States Public Health Service, 
assistant director of information for 
the Federal Security Agency, and di- 
rector of information for the War 
Manpower Commission. A former col- 
lege political scientist and newspaper 
man, he frequently handled Congres- 
sional relations for his agencies.—This 
review i3 an adaptation of one dis- 
tributed by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 
@ The Committee has also issued its 
pamphlet Number 117, “Your STaKe 
tN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING,” by T. R. 
Carskadon and S. T. Williamson. 


Poverty vs. National Well-Being 


THe War ON MALNUTRITION AND Pov- 
ERTY, by J. Murray Luck. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 203 pages. $2.50. 
A special Cooperative edition may be 
obtained for $1.50 from regional co- 
operative organizations or from the 
Cooperative League of the USA, Chi- 


cago. 


As credit unionists we are primarily 
interested in the chapter of this book 
titled “Co-operative Banking.” It is 
concerned largely with credit unions, 
and presents credit union history, 
theory and practice in detail and with 
understanding. This is all the more 
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gratifying because it is written in the 
level-headed, objective way to be ex- 
pected from the fact that the author is 
a scientist. He is professor of bio- 
chemistry at Stanford University. 

In his preface Professor Luck tells 
us that this book grew out of very 
much the same questions which have 
motivated credit union workers. He 
says: 

“In 1937 I was returning from New 
York to California. In the same car 
a small child was on his way to Chi- 
cago. He was thin, pot-bellied, and 
bowlegged. His hollow eyes stood out 
from a pinched drawn face. His skin 
was drawn tightly over his bones and 
his little arms seemed to be but little 
thicker than my thumbs. Here was a 
clear-cut case of malnutrition, though 
the child’s abnormal condition might 
have resulted from several nutritional 
and metabolic defects. 


“On a transcontinental trip there is 
always time to think. For three days 
I wondered about the child, about 
malnutrition, and about poverty. Is it 
necessary that some of our children 
suffer like this? Is malnutrition a 
sort of blight for which there is no 
remedy? Can we, the people, do any- 
thing about it with our native re- 
sources of common sense and mod- 
erate intelligence?” 


These questions led to an eight- 
year long study and this book. They 
are basic questions for all of us to an- 
swer. Hence the importance of read- 
ing what Professor Luck found and 


concluded. 


While he finds that malnutrition and 
resulting ill-health and social ineffec- 
tiveness is not necessarily the result 
of low income, he establishes conclu- 
sively that as a rule low income, in- 
adequate diet, and disabling illness are 
found together. 

This leads him to the study of pov- 
erty and its possible cures. Without 
condemning any form of government 
and with a minimum of accusation, he 
concludes that cooperative self-help is 
the best way for sub-desirable-income 
groups to improve their lot. 


Of credit unions he concludes: 


“As example is piled on example 
there emerges the conclusion that 
those of us in the lower income brack- 
ets would be well advised to join to- 
gether in the credit union movement. 
This important development in the 
small-loan and small-deposit field is 
likely to extend into more complete 
banking services and into the sale of 
life insurance [he was not completely 
advised of the present breadth of Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society service]. 
When it does so its contribution to the 
needs of many will be of inestimable 
value.” 
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Once Upon A Time 
Twenty Years Ago In Bridge 

@ Indiana Credit Union League, the 

second league organized, holds dinner 

meeting. 

@ The magazine Lasor AcE runs an 

article about the Headgear Workers’ 

Credit Union. The title is “Beating the 

Loan Sharks.” 

@ A bill may be offered in next ses- 


sion of congress to authorize credit 
unions in District of Columbia. 





Ten Years Ago In Bridge 
@ Maritime Provinces have fast 
growing credit union movement, 
thanks to strong adult education pro- 
gram of Prof. A. B. MacDonald, Father 
M. M. Coady, Dr. John Croteau and 
Rev. Mr. J. W. A. Nicholson. 
a H. M. Rhodes, North Carolina 
credit union pioneer, joins Cuna staff. 
@ Nine credit unions serve Standard 
Oil Company employees on Pacific 
Coast. 
@ New York Public Library Credit 
Union pays $2,574 in dividends during 
four depression years. 


Five Years Ago In Bridge 
@ World’s Largest League (Illinois) 
Holds Annual Meeting. It’s a hum- 
dinger. 
@ Trustees accept deed to Filene 
Mernorial site. 
@ Five Cuna employees drafted for 
“vear of service.” 
@ Ontario Credit Union League or- 
ganizes and joins Cuna. 
@ Tom Doig, of Cuna, and Claude 
Orchard, of the Federal Credit Union 
Section, visit Canadian credit union 
groups. 
@ True Story magazine to run credit 
union story “Slaying the Debt Drag- 
on” in September. 


Like Old Home Week 


“WE HAVEN’T TAPPED THE FIELD in or- 
ganizing credit unions,” said Claude 
R. Orchard, special assistant to the 
board of directors, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. “If the United 
States has as many credit union people 
in relation to population as they have 
in Hawaii, we would have 14 million 
credit union members in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Orchard was speaking at a din- 
ner in his honor given by the Omaha 


Credit Union Chapter. He was on a 
trip from his Washington, D. C., office 
which had taken him to Denver, Colo- 
rado, and was to take him to the Cuna 
meetings in Madison (see May and 
June issues of Brince). 

The Omaha meeting was like Old 
Home Week, since Mr. Orchard was 
employment manager for the Omaha 
office of Armour & Co. before he be- 
came head of the Federal Credit 
Union Section in Washington. E. M. 
Connor, general superintendent of the 
Armour plant spoke briefly. Afton 
Bottorf, president of the Armour 
Credit Union as well as of the Omaha 
Chapter, presided. 

It was not entirely an Armour af- 
fair, however, as there were over 125 
credit unionists present. Allan Wolfe, 
president of the Nebraska Credit 
Union League, introduced Mr. Or- 
chard. 

At the meeting the following officers 
were elected to lead the chapter dur- 
ing the new term. John P. McGlynn, 
U. P. Shops Federal Credit Union, 
president; Wallace P. Martinson, Tele- 
phone Employees Federal Credit 
Union, vice president; Julia McGrath, 
John Deere Plow Co. Federal Credit 
Union, secretary; and John McKin- 
ney, Armour Employees Credit Union, 
treasurer. 


Regulation W Amended 


A NEW AMENDMENT to Regulation W, 
effective July 5: 

1. Exempts from the regulation 
loans for listed articles amounting to 
more than $1,500. 

2. Removes from listed articles attic 
ventilating fans, automobile batteries, 
accessories, tires and inner tubes. 

3. Adds to listed articles combina- 
tion units incorporating household 
cooking stoves, dishwashers, ironers, 
refrigerators, or washing machines. 

4. Removes exemption heretofore 
applicable if listed article were per- 
manently installed in connection with 
the alteration or improvement of a 
residential or other structure. 

5. Requires a more specific certifi- 
cation on part of borrower requesting 
loan exemption for hospital, medical, 
dental or funeral expenses. 

This is amendment No. 20 to the 
regulation. 





A VOLUME of Help 
BOUND VOLUMES of the 1945 Bridge, 
complete with index, are now ready, 
at $3 a copy. For ready reference to 
a year of informational and helpful 
credit union material order yours now. 

The Bridge 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 




















Wives go on outing on May 11 while Cuna directors meet in Madison 


‘Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 


@ Newspaper advertising is being 
given a tryout by the Michigan Credit 
Union League. Pontiac, one of the 
Michigan cities with 100 per cent of 
its credit unions members of the 
league, has been chosen for the initial 
test. 

@ The Detroit Postal Employees 
Credit Union, Detroit, Michigan, com- 
pletes its first 21 years with over $1,- 
789,000 in assets. 

@ Speakers at the Colorado Credit 
Union League Annual Meeting in May 
were Claude R. Orchard, of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and Henry L. Peterson, managing di- 
rector of the Kansas Credit Union 
League. Special sessions of the meet- 
ing were devoted to: 1. Responsibili- 
ties of Credit Committee, 2. Responsi- 
bilities of Supervisory Committee, 3. 
Parish Credit Union, and 4. School 
Credit Union. 

@ The Peoria, Illinois Credit Union 
Chapter hus issued a consolidated fi- 
nancial and statistical report for its 22 
credit unions. The report shows the 
1945 record of the individual members 
and the 1945 and 1944 totals for the 
whole group. The group suffered a 
loss in members and in number of 
borrowers during 1945, but increased 
its assets from $995,868 to $1,038,874. 


Hilo FCU Flooded 


THe orrice of the Hilo Iron Works 
Federal Credit Union, Hilo, Hawaii, 
was completely demolished by the 
tidal wave which inundated large sec- 
tions of Hawaii on April 1. Fortu- 
nately one large binder became lodged 
under an iron beam and therefore did 
not flow out to the ocean when the 
wave receded, as the other records all 
did. This binder contained the Journal 
and Cash records, General Ledger 
Accounts, Record of Bond Sales, and 


Individual Share and Loan Ledger 
Sheets. 

The papers salvaged were placed in 
a drying oven for about two weeks 
before it was possible to reconstruct 
the records of the credit union. In 
some cases washable ink had been 
used on the record sheets, but bal- 
ances were determined by stains and 
impressions on the paper. 

The books of the credit union are 
now in balance and the credit union 
is in operation. All the notes and 
signature cards were lost but new 
ones are being obtained. Many mem- 
bers lost their homes and their War 
Bonds in the flood, but the credit 
union’s War Bond records helped them 
get new bonds readily. 

The pass books of those members 
who left their pass books in the credit 
union office were lost, so the impor- 
tance of two credit union rules was 
demonstrated by the flood: 

1. Credit union members should 
retain their own pass books so that all 
the records of their accounts won’t be 
in their credit union office. 

2. All records of a basic nature 
should be kept in permanent ink. 


Prices Now and Then, 


Your DOLLAR will buy little more than 
80 cents did at the beginning of the 
war, according to cost-of-living fig- 
ures as of March 1946 published in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Here is the 1946 average cost of 
various types of purchases compared 
with the average cost in 1941, using 
the period 1935-39 as the base (that 
is, in 1935-39 the items cost exactly 


$1). 


1941 1946 
eee $1.055 $1.411 
PE + iiaduwenaves 1.065 1.531 
ae 1.059 1.084 
a aie ak eet aid Y 1.025 1.105 
House Furnishings ... 1.082 1.502 
Miscellaneous ........ 1.040 1.259 

BE BBs ccc cvecss 1.052 1.302 


Note, for example that the cost of 
rent increased only 2.4 per cent, while 
the cost of clothing increased 43.7 per 
cent. The average increase was 23.8 
per cent. 

Detailed reports for recent months 
show a steady increase in these cost- 
of-living figures. . 


Avert Tragedy Now! 


While Europe starves, we in the 
United States are eating better than 
ever. In the last three months of 1945 
we consumed 165 lbs. of meat per 
person (about 40 lbs. per person above 
prewar level). In UNRRA European 
countries the level approximates 9% 
Ibs. per year per person. With the re- 
moval of ration controls the average 
United States consumption of fats and 
oils rose to 45 lbs. per year, while 
Poland has 3.3 lbs. and Italy 4.8 lbs. 
Statistics like these are not mere fig- 
ures—they make the difference be- 
tween those who are to live and those 
whow we doom to die! In the United 
States’ zone of Germany, General 
Clay is confronted with the necessity 





Bite of Hilo Iron Works Federal Credit Union after ocean-water bath 








of scaling the diet down to 800 calories 
a day, which is not sufficient to main- 
taining life. This is what the Nazi 
criminals fed their victims in Belsen 
and Dachau concentration camps! 
Americans want to help. Polls bear 
it out. And CARE offers the only 
concrete and tangible plan, permitting 
individuals to help their fellow-men 
directly. Cooperate with CARE today 
—to avert chaos and upheaval tomor- 
row all over the world! (See article 
“Four Practical Steps” on page 10.) 


New Check Code 


FEW PERSONS who write checks ever 
have known why a printed fractional 
figure follows the bank’s name on a 
check. The hyphenated upper figure 
(numerator) is code that identifies the 
bank and its location; the lower one- 
or two-digit numeral (denominator) 
tells in which of the twelve Federal 
Reserve districts the bank lies. 

Now observant depositors are find- 
ing that the figures are changed on 
their new checks, if provided by their 
banks, or, check printers are request- 
ing assent to similar changes. 


Speeds Sorting 

In the new form, the fraction has 
moved to the upper right-hand corner. 
The numerator remains as before, but 
the denominator has spread to three or 
four digits. 

Behind the change is a concerted 
move by U. S. banks to reduce errors 
and speed up the sorting of out-of- 
town checks for collection. 

Problem: There are 26 states which 
include parts of two or more Federal 
Reserve districts, and many banks in 
these districts have one to four 
branches; hence a numerical code per- 
mits clerks of less experience te sort 
accurately and rapidly. 


How Code Works 

Previously, for example, a check on 
an Ann Arbor (Michigan) bank might 
be sorted and shipped to the Chicago 
Federal Reserve, thence require re- 
handling and forwarding to the De- 
troit branch office, 

The new system gives the district 
number (1 to 12) in the first one or 
two digits of the denominator. The 
next digit indicates whether the check 
is to be cleared through the Federal 
Reserve bank’s main office (1) or a 
branch (2 to 5). A zero as the last 
digit denotes immediate availability of 
funds through the Federal’s main 
office. If delayed availability prevails, 
the last digit (1-9) means the state— 
numbered according to its alphabetical 
order within the reserve district. 

Thus, 110 means First Federal Re- 
serve District (Boston), main office, 
immediate availability; 1233 indicates 
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Twelfth Federal Reserve District (San 
Francisco), Portland office, deferred 
credit, and the state of Washington. 


‘Interesting’”’ Racket 


Veterans’ AFFarrs officials are warn- 
ing veterans to beware when they re- 
ceive one of the following messages 
which are flooding the mails: 

“A very interesting article concern- 
ing you has just been published in a 
newspaper. If you wil] send us a 
quarter to cover the cost of mailing, 
we will be very glad to forward this 
article to you.” 


Almost invariably when the veteran 
gets the “interesting article” he finds 
that it is an old two or three line item 
from the society locals which he has 
seen months ago in his home paper. 


Jes’ Fine 

“How ARE you coming along on that 
$15 you borrowed from the Blank 
Loan Company two months ago?” 

“Jes’ fine. That’s the best company 
in the world. I pay ’em $1.50 every 
week, and they ain’t never said nutin’ 
‘bout the $15.—Case quoted by John 
Newton Baker. 
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CREDIT UNION 


CALCULATOR 








Here’s THE 


INTEREST 
CALCULATOR! 


SAVE TIME—increase your earnings with 
this credit union interest calculator, the 
best in the field. Printed on stiff popes, 
with specia! lay-flat binding. Cost $2.25 
each, less 20 per cent to league members. 


Order from your Credit Union League or 





CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
(See coupon below) 








Here’s 
THE 


PENCIL! 


It writes as well as it 





looks, and it looks like a 
million dollars—''pocket- 
level” clip, band and tip in 
gleaming sold finish; cap, 
barrel and finger grip in 
dubbonet-red plastic. It's 
an Autopoint, Model 168 
for Real Thin leads; price 
is $1.75 net. 


Order from your 
credit union league or 








YES, I would like to have the following items advertised in the July Bridge. Our 


inca AUTOPOINT PENCILS @ $1.15 (net) a 


iocaal 

i CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, 

f+ MADISON 1, WISCONSIN. 

check is enclosed. 

i 

t ..INTEREST CALCULATORS @ $2.25 
i (less 20 per cent to League members) 
i 

a 

SEE cc davirnntntabnaninctinhsaghminhetti 

| 

I Sacciecbetieidicansesemassdncai, 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


(See coupon below) 








Total enclosed $... 

















FIRSTS 


YOUR FIRST 
AUTOMOBILE! 


‘ownership? The first time you drove down- 
swn to show off before your friends? Of 


~ - 


ourse.you can... You'll never forget! 





then you can understand OUR pride of accomplishment in 
... CUNA Mutual's FAMOUS FIRSTS! 


FOR{in a short space of ten years CUNA Mutual has created 
and pioneered many important firsts in the insurance field 


FIRST (and only) insurance company organ- tempt to give the policyholders a greater voice in 
ized specifically for the purpose of serving credit the operation of a mutua! insurance company. 
unions and credit union members within the or- 


ganized credit union movement. FIRST to inciude delinquent interest as an 


’ added benefit without additional premium. 
FIRST to design and offer loan protection to 


credit unions on a group basis. FIRST to develop and offer credit unions the 


“Life Savings Plan”. 
FIRST to afford total and permanent disabil- 


ity as well as death benefits. FIRST to afford continuous coverage on so- 


called “military loans” without increased pre- 
FIRST to sponsor legislation in a sincere at- miums. 


cl | \ 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OTT A LILA LL A 


HOME OFFICE BOX 391 CANADIAN BRANCH BOX 65 
MADISON 1. WISCONSIN HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





